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About 


this 
Book... 


HERE is a book to interest not only 
the residents and former residents of 
Geraldine County, but also the dis- 
criminating reader who enjoys learn- 
ing about the endeavours and achieve- 
ments of pioneers in New Zealand. 

The author, the present chairman 
of the Geraldine County Council, has 
given in a matter of 200 pages a 
comprehensive survey of the history 
of the County since its inception in 
1877 until its 75th anniversary in 
1952. 

The book, although necessarily a 
chronology, covers a wide variety of 
subjects. Apart from chapters dealing 
with the personnel of the Council, the 
boundary changes over the years and 
the administrative side of the County, 
the book also concerns the deeds of 
early settlers and the manner in which 
the district came into being as a local 
government area. 

Other chapters tell of the building 
of roads, bridges, churches and 
schools, land settlement and farming. 
Of especial interest is the chapter on 


[see inside back cover 
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The original boundaries of the Geraldine County as constituted in 


Mackenzie and 


1877 comprised the total area shown on this plan. 


Levels Counties were separated from the area in 1882 and 1894 


respectively. 
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PREFACE 


GERALDINE County has secured its future through wise and 
prudent administration in the past and because its residents 
have always shown the courage to face up solidly to the 
problems that have accompanied the years that have 


gone by. 


They have always had an eye to the future and I feel 
sure that the coming 75 years will not lag behind in 
achievement the 75 years which the County now looks 
back upon with justifiable pride. 


Geraldine’s story is one of steady growth and develop- 
ment founded on traditions of free enterprise and sound 
and tried methods of finance and administration coupled 
with the faith and confidence of the ratepayers in the 
potentialities of the district. The administration of the 
County's affairs has followed the pattern of local government 
now so firmly established throughout New Zealand and 
there is much in this commemorative publication that will 
interest the historian as well as the descendants of those 
families that have played a full part in the district’s 
development. 


I am grateful for the opportunity given me to express 
my congratulations to the people of Geraldine County 
on this important anniversary and I would also like to 
compliment the author of this booklet on his painstaking 
work. I am sure this publication will be widely appreciated. 


S. G. HoLuanp, Prime Minister 








FOREWORD 


As MINISTER OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS in charge of Local 
Government, I welcome the opportunity of expressing my 
pleasure at the publication of this commemorative booklet. 
I have often thought it a matter for regret that much of our 
local government history, particularly of the earlier days, has 
slipped into oblivion. The story of the development of our 
system of local government is an absorbing one, and holds 
an appeal for a far wider group than that of the student or 
the professional historian. 

As the reader of this book will discover, the story of 
the development of local government reflects, on a smaller 
scale, the story of the growth of our whole country, with the 
added advantage that a more intimate account of local events 
can be given than is possible in a work of wider scope. Those 
readers who reside in or near Geraldine County will have the 
added pleasure of discovering points of interest about their 
own localities which they were probably not aware of before. 

Geraldine County has a particularly interesting story of 
progress to tell. It was one of the original counties to be 
constituted following the abolition of the provincial system 
of government, and has developed through the years to its 
present solidly established position. Many problems have 
presented themselves in the past, especially through flood 
damage, but these have been courageously tackled and 
overcome by successive Councils and ratepayers. 

I am sure that the County will go forward just as 
successfully in the future, and after the next seventy-five 
years will be able to look back on a record of achievement 
as stimulating as the present one. 


W. A. Bopxin, Minister of Internal Affairs 














INTRODUCTION 


IN PRESENTING this publication in commemoration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary as a County it is the desire of all 
members of the Council that the two-fold purpose they have 
in mind may be achieved. 

It is not proposed to attempt any detailed account of the 
days before the white settlers came, nor to repeat the story 
of the allotment, settling and stocking of the runs or the 
thrilling experiences of the pioneers. These events and 
incidents have already been placed on record and they have 
been well written. 

It is proposed rather to record, in more detail than can 
be undertaken in a more general work, those intimate 
happenings in the administration of County affairs, the 
promotion of industry and the development of cultural and 
domestic life. 

They hope that this book will provide, in a form 
convenient, concise and readily available to all, certain facts 
and figures which may prove useful to those who would 
improve their knowledge of things pertaining to the County. 

They hope also that it will arouse a new interest in the 
days that have gone. The foundation and development of 
the district, accompanied by a marvellous growth in both the 
volume and the value of its products, are worthy to be 
placed on record. 

Indeed, it should be recorded that those who come after 
us may have opportunity of learning the history of the 
County and the progress that has been made over the years. 

Many customs and practices, once prevalent, have 
become obsolete, and others have been introduced to 
substitute them. We desire to mark these in such a way 
that future generations will understand them and will have 
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some knowledge of how their forbears lived and paved the 
way for them to follow. In County administration, in the 
construction and maintenance of communications, ever- 
changing conditions and requirements have demanded that 
new principles and formulze be introduced from time to time. 
The methods used in all agricultural and pastoral pursuits 
have undergone such drastic changes during the period 
under review that if they are not placed on record they may 
be forgotten. Changes in the way of life of the people 
also should be recorded that those who follow will have 
opportunity of knowing something of the privations, fears 
and disappointments, as well as the hopes, joys and comforts 
experienced. 

It is hoped that others will add to this record from time 
to time, and what is more important, that this may quicken 
their interest in, and arouse their determination to retain, 
local government. 

A jubilee booklet was issued when the County celebrated 
its fiftieth birthday and a good deal of historical information 
is contained therein. The writer has endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to avoid repetition. Consequently, to get the true 
picture of County affairs the two books should be read 
together. 

I gratefully acknowledge the assistance given me 
by a number of people and institutions, without whose 
contributions this work would have been incomplete. 

This is not an ambitious work. It is not a complete 
history. It is an earnest attempt to record the progress made 
through the various stages of development in administration, 
industry and culture during the laying of the foundations. 

Every reasonable precaution has been taken to ensure 
that dates and facts are accurate. 

Should this book prove interesting to those who read 
it, I will be satisfied. Should it create in the minds of any a 
desire to share in, and improve, local government I will be 


delighted. 


A. J. DAVEY, Chairman 


Geraldine County Council 
Geraldine — 30/11/52 
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BREAK OF DAY 


THE DAY BREAKS: we look out on a new earth, untouched, 
untarnished by the hand of man. Nature had done her 
creative work. A new day is being ushered in, a day when 
man is to be the partner of nature in the unfolding of the 
wealth that lies hidden in the virgin earth. His wisdom, or 
his lack of wisdom will mark the way with success or with 
failure and there will be happiness or sadness according to 


_. his measure of faithfulness or faithlessness. The sun will not 


shine constantly ; there will be dull, even cloudy periods, 
but the sun will break through and shine again. Man is 
prompted by high motives, he has lofty ideals, his enthusiasm 
knows no bounds. But alas, the human element ; he will not 
always join his forces with those of Nature, and there will be 
failure — temporarily. There will be pangs of regret and 
shafts of pain because the day which broke so fine will be 
marred by circumstances which lie beyond his control, but 
which, to a substantial degree will determine his destiny. 


He will go forward, he will suffer reverses but he will. 


overcome difficulties and he will triumph. As we look, lo, 
he has triumphed, he has transformed the virgin earth to 
mother earth — he has made grass to grow where none grew 
before. He has taken this new land into his hands and has 
filled it with ripe fruits, golden grain, contented flocks and 
a happy populace. 


Into this land first came William Hornbrook who, with 
his wife, broke the stillness in this County. Ere long there 
joined him Alfred Cox, Macdonald Brothers, and Acland 
and Tripp. Practically all land had been taken up within 
a few years, and clearing, stocking and housing followed in 
natural rotation. | 
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It is difficult to obtain facts which are beyond question 
as there is but scant information relative to these days and 
their deeds. This is not surprising — indeed it is a matter 
for surprise that the pioneers and early settlers found 
time to make records. Some did this with commendable 
thoroughness, others not similarly inclined allowed events 
to pass unnoticed and unmarked. Alas, some of the records 
that were made have not been adequately preserved, if 
preserved at all. 


Major Hornbrook took up the Arowhenua run in 1853, 
but he did not settle here ; his brother William managed the 
run for him. William Hornbrook, who lived at Arowhenua, 
was the first settler in this district. Very little is known of 
these early days, but it is believed that Hornbrook camped 
here in 1858 near the site of the present homestead. Then 
a home was erected and in 1854 Mrs. Hornbrook joined her 
husband. On November 17 of that year she gave birth to a 
son — Richards — who was the first white child to be born 
in South Canterbury. William Hornbrook took up the Opuha 
Gorge run in 1853 but continued to live at Arowhenua. 


In 1853 Macdonald Brothers took up the Orari run and 
their first house was built in that year. By 1856 the brothers 
had 4,000 sheep on this run, and by 1857 there were 8,000. 
When they dissolved partnership in 1864, there were 25,000 
sheep on Orari. 

Mount Peel was allotted to John Barton Acland and 
Charles George Tripp in 1855 and in May of 1856 they 
camped at the foot of the mountain. Very soon afterwards 
they erected the first dwelling there and in 1858 Tripp 
brought his bride to live there. 


Raukapuka was allotted to Messrs. Muter and Francis 
in 1853 and they sold the rights to Alfred Cox in 1854. 
Other settlers followed at no great intervals, workmen were 
attracted, and the task of settlement had commenced in 
earnest. In 1857 Cox camped near the river not far from 
the site of the present traffic bridge over the Waihi River 
at Geraldine. His first house was built in 1857 by C. Maslin 
and P. Dale on the site of the present blacksmith’s shop. 
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Maslin built the Bark Hut in 1861. This was the first 
building to be erected on the south side of the river in this 
locality. It was constructed of totara bark walls, while the 
roof was thatched with niggerheads. Unfortunately this 
piece of work, unique in contruction and appearance, was 
demolished years ago. The site of the hut is that occupied 
by the yard of Mr. Logan’s business premises, almost 
opposite the Post Office. A replica of this hut was afterwards 
presented to the Geraldine Domain Board by Mr. Robert 
Morrison and it stands now in the reserve. 

The original hut was first used by Samuel Hewlings as a 
survey hut. In this hut his child was born — the first child 
of European descent to be born in the Geraldine district. 
To commemorate the birth of the child a totara tree was 
planted at the west end of the hut. The tree is still growing 
there but should the section on which it stands be acquired 
for building purposes it will be in danger. Let us hope that 
the mistakes of the past will not be repeated, and that this 
early landmark will be preserved. For some time the hut 
served as an office for the Geraldine Road Board and in 
1867 it was secured by Rev. L. L. Brown for use as a school 
with Mrs. Grimmer as the first teacher. A little later, another 
bark hut was erected on the site of the present Country 
Women's Club on the opposite side of Cox Street. 


WILLOWBANK (NOW ANDREWVILLE ) 

During the 1850's, the only habitations in the district 
north of the Temuka River in the vicinity of the present 
borough were slab and bark huts. 

The first house to be built on the north side of the 
Temuka River was erected at Willowbank. The timber of 
which it was constructed was pit-sawn at Grace’s mill at 
Pleasant Valley. The builder was Mr. George Levens, at 
that time a young man. 

In June, 1859, Mr. Levens came overland from Christ- 
church with a family named Neal, Mr. Neal having 
purchased some land in Temuka. Mr. Levens was born in 
Hastings, Sussex, England, in 1839, and came to New 
Zealand in 1858 in the sailing ship “Indiana ’. He remained 
at Willowbank and here he carried on farming and also 
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established a sound veterinary practice until he passed away 
on November 20, 1935. To quote Mr. Levens’ own story : 


‘ There was then no road between Temuka and Christchurch, 
but merely a track with tussocks, flax, tui, and matagouri on 
either side of it. The traveller had to be guided to a large 
extent by the hills, and if foggy weather came on it was a 
case of having to camp until the fog lifted. We stopped at 
Giles’ accommodation house at Orari until Mr. Neal found 
the land he had bought and that took up a week or two. 
Even then we camped on the wrong land. We were unable 
to locate the survey pegs owing to the great growth of 
flax and scrub; however, after getting in touch with the 
Government surveyor, Mr. Hewlings, who lived in the bark 
and slab hut at Geraldine, these were duly found. With a 
tarpaulin, we rigged up a tent as a sleeping-place for men 
— there were four of us. Mr. and Mrs. Neal and three 
children slept in a dray with a tilt over it. In three months’ 
time I set about building a house and they were more 
comfortable. I had to work with the crude tools which Mr. 
Neal possessed as my chest of tools, valued at £80 (a lot 
of money in those days), was stolen on the journey out in 
1858 by a sailor while unloading the ship and who afterwards 
deserted. The timber used for the dwelling was sawn from 
the bush in Pleasant Valley, and was brought to Temuka by 
bullock waggon ; it consisted of black pine, white pine and 
totara. The chimneys were made of sods. We were the 
first settlers in Temuka, and when the river was up our 
nearest neighbours were the Giles’ at Orari. Mr. Neal 
brought the first draught horses and farm implements to 
South Canterbury and also a horse-power thresher with 
which he threshed for the whole district for a few years, 
going as far south as Pareora Station. Our first visit to 
Timaru was to bring a load of wood (the first drawn across 
the Levels plain by horses ) from Sam Williams’ public house, 
on the beach just south of where the railway station stands. 
We missed Timaru and got as far as Saltwater Creek before 
we learned our mistake. We met a surveyor and asked him 
how much further it was to Sam Williams’ and he told us 
we had passed it. Timaru was a small place at that time. 
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‘When we arrived here, there were about 500 Maoris in 
the pa, and we had to learn their language in order to get 
them to work for us. The soil in its virgin state was very 
prolific and I can well remember cereal crops which yielded 
120 bushels to the acre. 

‘One great hardship of the early days was the flour we 
had. It was American (Chilean ) flour in casks, and damaged 
by sea-water. Things were not so bad when we got 
potatoes. 

‘ There was an abundance of game in those days, paradise 
and grey ducks in millions, and many other birds, some of 
them now apparently extinct. Excellent sport was always 
at hand because the genuine Captain Cook wild pigs used 
to come within 200 yards of our camp. 

‘As settlement progressed, we found means of amusing 
ourselves, with races — round a distant post and back again 
— cricket and ploughing matches. 


‘We were cut off from the rest of the world, the Old 
Country newspapers were months old when we got them, 
and they were passed round the district. As for local news, 
_ that had to be passed from mouth to mouth. When the 
“Timaru Herald” came out it was a godsend. Very few 
people could read and write in those days, and people used 
to ride twenty miles on horseback for me to write a letter 
home, and when the reply came they would bring it back to 
me to read, and so on. Sometimes they would come from 
as far as Mt. Peel. 

‘In the first cricket match, players came even from 
Peel Forest to take part in a game against Timaru. The 
players were: Levens, Fisher, Bryant, Thompson, McRae, 
the match being played on low ground, nearly opposite the 
present Bank of New Zealand. The photograph was taken 
opposite the present Post Office; flax may be seen in the 
middle distance, and the roofs of Georgetown visible in the 
background. On March 25, 1863, a match was played at 
Arowhenua between Arowhenua and Timaru clubs, the 
former winning in one innings by 50 runs against the latter’s 
32 runs in two innings. (Probably the match when the 
photograph was taken.) ’ 
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The Temuka Rifles were formed in 1868 and in the same 
year a brass band with Mr. G. Levens as its first conductor 
was organised and provided with a set of new instruments. 


Andrewville possesses the first tree to be planted in the 
Temuka district. It is a bluegum and was grown from seeds 
brought from Australia. The tree still stands and proudly 
awaits the time, fast approaching, when it will mark its 
centenary. The story of the tree is best told by Mr. Levens 
himself :— 


‘One day when I was trying to make a garden, a man 
came along. He was Malcolm Mathias (a nephew of 
Archdeacon Mathias of Christchurch), an Australian gold- 
digger and bullock-driver. While we were talking and 
smoking he took some seeds out of his waistcoat pocket ; 
the seeds were among some tobacco. [I said, “ What’s that, 
Malcolm P” He said, “ That’s bluegum seeds, George, which 
I picked up about four hundred miles west of Sydney.” 
I said, “ Will they grow?” He said, “Oh yes!” He gave 
them to me and I planted them in a packing-case ; three 
plants came up, and about twelve months later, when it was 
time for transplanting, two had died. I planted the remaining 
one, and there it stands, a giant of about nine feet in 
diameter. I would like to see it bearing a brass plate to 
mark its history.’ 


PRCGRESS 


As we follow the advancement during intervening years, 
we cannot but acknowledge that courage and diligence have 
been richly rewarded by achievement and that industry no 
less than adventure had added lustre to the page of history. 
There is perhaps no more interesting, and certainly no more 
profitable study than that of the progress of a district, 
especially when one’s native district is under examination. 
It more than compares with the wider study of national 
progress because it is more intimate and less complex. 

The progress made in 75 years must be considered to 
be remarkable, and the changes that have taken place 
wonderful. The way of life of the people has been changed 
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almost beyond comprehension in what must be regarded as 
but the opening of a day in the life of a community. 
A revolution has taken place in public and private life, in 
industry and commerce, methods and practices, sport and 
games, as well as in domestic and community affairs. During 
a period of little more than man’s * allotted span’ the 
transformation that has taken place is almost inconceivable. 

To give a clear indication of the changes that have been 
wrought, it is necessary to make some reference to the period 
between the appearance of the first white settler in 1853 
and the constitution of the County in 1877. 

A good deal of information concerning the taking up of 
runs in the 1850’s has already been placed on record, more 
comparatively, than has been recorded regarding subsequent 
events. This has been admirably told and could the 
occurrences of successive periods be presented as attractively 
as those of the earlier decades, they would capture the 
imagination and create in the minds of present and future 
generations a new and more intensive interest in the past. 

Any record that will assist to create that interest is 
valuable. Successive generations cannot witness the trans- 
formation — be it gradual or rapid — of bush-clad tracts of 
land to the countryside of to-day. Neither can they see with 
physical eyes the growth of scattered hamlets into the 
modern towns to which we are accustomed. When the first 
settlers arrived, they found the bush to be a mixed blessing. 
On the one hand, the timber trees were a valuable asset, but 
on the other, bush was an enemy of progress. This had to 
be removed before homes could be carved out and only 
when the land was cleared could pastures be laid or land 
be brought into cultivation. The early settlers hewed homes 
out of the dense bush and from humble beginnings they 
paved the way for the creation of the present charming 
landscape, prosperous farms and closely-settled areas with 
their beautiful homes. 

Not all the land was bush-clad — some was swampy and 
had to be drained ; flax, rushes and niggerheads had to be 
removed before production could be commenced. Other 
land had to be cleared of scrub, matagouri and manuka, 
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while some had to have boulders removed —a slow and 
tedious process — before the fertility which lay beneath 
could be utilised. Much of the bush was burnt and with it 
a great many timber trees — trees which to-day could be 
made to provide very valuable timber. 

Sometimes fire was used to clear the way for agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits to follow ; sometimes accidental fires 
occurred and these fires, as well as those which were 
designed but got out of control, did a great deal of damage 
and caused widespread loss. One of the most disastrous 
fires occurred in the Arowhenua Bush on January 6 and 7, 
1863. This fire destroyed thousands of pounds worth of 
standing timber before it was brought under control. 

It is well to note in passing that there was evidence that 
there had been bush fires before the white settlers came on 
the scene. 

The trunks of huge trees which had evidently been 
brought down by high wind were found partly destroyed 
by fire but at that time covered by dense undergrowth. 

It would appear that native bush either as a commercial 
or a decorative asset did not last long. It is a matter for 
sincere regret that neither the authorities of the day nor the 
settlers themselves followed a policy whereby areas of the 
native bush were preserved. The native bush — trees and 
shrubs —of New Zealand has a beauty all its own, a 
beauty that, once lost, is very difficult to restore. However, 
there were a few exceptions and it was a happy thought 
which prompted the authorities at that time to set aside 52 
acres of bush on the downs overlooking the Borough of 
Geraldine. This area has been preserved as a native bush 
and certainly adds beauty and charm to the town and 
district. 

Unfortunately, the condition under which land was held, 
that a stipulated area of bush was to be cleared annually, 
was carried to the extreme. No sooner had the bush been 
removed than settlers were brought to a realisation that 
something had been lost and an endeavour was made to 
retrieve the loss, in some measure at least, by the planting 
of trees. The landscape, as we know it to-day, although 
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beautiful, would have had its beauty richly enhanced if 
there had remained even isolated plots of the inimitable 
native bush. 

However, it is well to remember that those who make 
no mistakes make little of anything and those responsible 
for opening up a new country might well be forgiven for 
any mistakes which were made. 

The clearing of land and the bringing of it into 
production was but one phase of the life and work of those 
days. Cox was one of the first to till the soil and Maslin grew 
25 acres of wheat in 1863. More general agriculture quickly 
followed and crops did remarkably well on the virgin soil. 
The lack of adequate communications was keenly felt and 
was another feature of the adoption of a new land. These 
were provided as circumstances permitted and it is to the 
credit of those responsible that hardship was accepted so 
philosophically and so cheerfully. At first all rivers had to 
be forded. Many lives were lost and numerous thrilling 
events and narrow escapes were experienced. Later, a punt 
was used to cross the Rangitata River but it was many 
years before there was even one bridge erected over each 
of the rivers to provide access even at the inconvenience 
and expense of travelling long distances. Nevertheless, 
the coaching days had their glamour and their romance 
as well as their difficulties, dangers and disappointments. 
Communication with Christchurch was made by coaches, 
usually drawn by six horses. These coaches passed through 
Orari but not through Geraldine. Mails were brought from 
Orari to Geraldine by a mounted mail-carrier. Mr. Alfred 
Ford maintained this service for a number of years. The 
through coach service was discontinued in 1874. The railway 
service began about this time, but coaches still continued 
to run between Orari and Geraldine until the advent of 
motor transport. Indeed, coaches were still used in times of 
swollen streams until Peckham’s Bridge was erected in 1921. 


The question is often asked to-day as to why the railway 
line did not pass through Geraldine. It is somewhere 
recorded that the explanation is a quite simple one. It was 
considered by the settlers of that time that the trains would 
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frighten their sheep and cattle which were grazing on 
unfenced plains and that they would stampede. If this 
happened settlers would be obliged to move their flocks and 
herds either inland or nearer to the coast. Eventually, as a 
result of these objections, a policy was adopted that the 
railway should follow the coastline as closely as was 
practicable. 

These early days had their special interests and their 
special excitements, and a great deal of attention was 
paid and consideration given to projected works. There 
was nothing lacking in public interest or in the numbers 
of public-spirited people, and _ these, by their strength 
of character, have coloured events and undertakings of 
subsequent years. A good deal of excitement was evident, 
especially in the Milford district, when an engineer from 
Lyttelton (Mr. S. M. Jacobson) propounded a scheme 
for the construction of a harbour at Milford Lagoon in 
preference to the erection of a breakwater at Timaru. Other 
engineers reported unfavourably on the scheme because it 
was designed to provide shelter for small craft only. 
Consequently, this proposal was dropped and events which 
have led up to the provision of an up-to-date harbour at 
Timaru have fully justified the faith that was shown in this 
centre’s project. The credit for much of the advancement 
of the County and the progress made in agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits belongs to the foresight of those who 
selected the site and designed the harbour. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS 


While the period under review has been a prosperous 
one, it has not been without its reverses, its disappointments 
and its sadness. There have been seasons of adversity as 
well as prosperity: there have been failures as well as 
successes. Adversity and failure are not without their 
advantages, even though these may not be appreciated at 
the time, and prosperity brings problems no less easy of 
solution than those of adversity. 

Since refrigeration was introduced, there has been a 
constant market for almost all surpluses in all types of 
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production. Nevertheless, there have been seasons when in 
some particular line or lines, there have been disastrous 
results either through over-supply, lack of substance in the 
hands of the would-be purchaser, by faulty marketing, or 
mal-distribution. There have been periods of generally 
depressed prices when, for some reason quite unknown to 
farmers generally, and just as completely beyond their 
control, prices of produce have fallen to a very low level and 
extreme hardship has followed. There have been several of 
these periods — some more disastrous than others, the last, 
a very severe one, occurring in the early 1930's. Fortunately, 
these depressed periods do not last long and soon prosperity 
returns. For some years past and up to the present time, this 
County has enjoyed a period of unprecedented prosperity. 
Farmers are, perhaps for the first time in the history of the 
County, receiving adequate compensation for the use of their 
land, their capital and their intellect. There have been other 
disappointments, and probably the greatest of these has 
been and still is to be found in the comparative numbers of 
population. It is to be regretted that, while the population 
of New Zealand has increased substantially during recent 
years, the number of people in this rural area has diminished. 
Should the ever-increasing numbers of those who, though 
still in the County, are living on the outskirts of the two 
boroughs which lie within our bounds, be regarded as town 
dwellers, the diminution would be correspondingly more 
marked. Like other primary-producing areas, this territory 
depends almost entirely on the land for its economic life. 
The potential wealth and prosperity of its people are in the 
fruits of the earth. The actual wealth and prosperity depend 
entirely on the gathering of these fruits. One of the vital 
factors in achieving this end is the appropriate application 
of an adequate complement of manpower. 


The increase in the population of the Dominion demands 
that if we are to be economically sound, the expansion in 
volume of our primary production must keep abreast of any 
increase in the total population. If this is not done it will be 
impossible to maintain a surplus of produce for export which 
will be sufficient to provide the exchange necessary to bring 
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into this country the volume of imports required to meet the 
needs of the people and to maintain their standard of living. 


Some thought must be given to the time —not far 
distant — when the war-stricken countries of the world, now 
recovering internally and looking around for markets for 
their production, will, when producing at full capacity, be 
keen competitors in many fields of industry and commerce. 
By exercising that greater industry and thrift which they 
find necessary to recover lost markets, or to locate new ones, 
and to be successful competitors in both price and quality, 
they will probably tax our resources more severely than they 
have been taxed hitherto. There is a common — much too 
common — belief, that, by the imposition of import duties, 
tariffs and embargoes, it will be practicable to so control the 
inflow of goods to this country that our industries can 
continue in their Utopia. Let there be no illusions about 
that principle; we cannot forever shelter behind such 
barriers. There is no desire to discuss in these pages either 
politics or economics, but to draw lessons from the past 
which, if observed, will assist us in guarding the future 
welfare of this territory and its people. This can be done 
only if a more even balance of population is maintained. 


CHANGING PATTERNS 


Patterns have changed; indeed, so complete has been 
the transfiguration that no strand in the tapestry remains the 
same. The pattern of the countryside, in administration and 
industry, and in no less degree in the way of life of the 
people, ceases to bear any trace of similarity to that of the 
early years. It is difficult to enumerate those agencies which 
have been most largely responsible for the changes. It is 
probable, too, that any attempt to assess correctly any 
priority of place for those agencies would be severely 
challenged. Were one bold enough, one might suggest 
these :— in clearing, the axe ; in the breaking of the sod, the 
double-furrow plough; in pastoral production, the water 
race; in the wider field of cultivation and transport, the 
internal combustion engine ; and in the pastoral and small 
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seed production, certification. When we link private and 
domestic life with that of development of business, we 
include the daily mail, the telephone, and, where it is 
available, electric power. 


We assuredly have climbed the ladder of convenience 
and comfort. In the home, first the camp oven, then the 
colonial oven, then on and on to the highly efficient tools of 
trade that are common in our modern homes. Electric power 
has made possible the use of many appliances designed 
to ease the burden for our womenfolk : Light, radiators, 
cookers, food-mixers, cleaners, spin-driers and wireless sets 
are but part of the standard equipment. The home itself is 
planned to give the maximum of efficiency and economy 
with a minimum of time and labour. The mode of family 
travel has experienced just as great a series of changes. 
Our forbears used to walk long distances. It was a common 
occurrence for women to walk many miles to a store, 
carrying butter and eggs, and returning laden with the 
week's groceries. The early settlers used bullock drays, but 
one by one that and successive modes have passed away, 
giving place to others, the process culminating in the 
high-powered, streamlined motor-car. We cannot foresee 
what methods future generations will use, but it is reasonable 
to assume that progress will continue and that further 
advancement will be made. 


CULTURE 


There have sprung up in every locality a large number 
of institutions each with its own specific work to do and 
interest to maintain. There never has been any lack of 
public-spirited men and women to organise and administer 
the affairs of each institution and to combine their forces 
if and when necessary. These organisations have catered 
in a most efficient manner for religion, education, culture 
and entertainment, and have promoted and protected their 
respective interests and improved conditions for the people 
they represent. This spread of organisation embraces young 
and old, men and women, and it is most complete and 
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efficient. These institutions provide for their executive 
officers a most valuable training ground for wider and fuller 
service in other fields. For private members they provide 
excellent opportunities of improving their knowledge and 
their talents — however varied these may be — and of using 
them to full advantage in the furthering of the interests of 
the community in which they live and in the more successful 
prosecution of their undertakings on the land. There is 
nothing dull or drab in rural community life and all credit 
is due to those who give of their time, their substance, and 
their intellectual capacity in the service of their fellows. 


SPORT AND RECREATION 


The sporting and recreational side of life has not been 
neglected and with these a great deal of social activity is 
enjoyed. People have relied on their own resources, have 
organised their own sport and games, making their own 
entertainment, and have placed a higher value on these and 
have derived from them a fuller and richer enjoyment 
because they believed that they had organised something 
of real value in the life of their own community. 


On April 1, 1859, the first race meeting in the County 
was held on a course precisely where the Geraldine 
Racecourse is at present. As early as 1863 the Temuka 
district had its cricket team and from that time forward 
abundant provision has been made for the expression of all 
varieties of taste and preference in the sphere of sport and 
games. Regular race meetings are held on the Geraldine 
course which is situated near Orari, and the Racing Club 
maintains an excellent course and enjoys a wide patronage. 


All the popular games for both men and women are 
organised and some excellent teams have gone out into the 
wider field of competitive games. On several occasions 
individual players have been selected to represent South 
Canterbury in Dominion contests and some have been 
chosen to represent New Zealand in overseas tours. AS a 
result of this enthusiasm, there has arisen the necessity in 
each district for the erection of a hall and in all cases this 
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has been provided. These halls have become community 
centres in the real sense of the term and have played no 
small part in adding colour and cheer to rural life. 


SADNESS 


There is great pleasure in reviewing or retrospecting 
where there has been progress, prosperity and the joy of 
living. These have at times given place to, or have been | 
mingled with, calamity. In work and in play, in peace and | 
in war, these people have always demonstrated their 
devotion and loyalty to their Sovereign and to the Throne. 
During periods of hostilities in which the Empire has been 
engaged, their sons and daughters have freely offered their 
services and themselves. 


Beginning in the early years, the volunteer system was 
freely supported in both the Geraldine and the Temuka 
districts and young men gave willingly of their time to 
maintain the strength of these units. It was, therefore, 
natural to expect that when the call came to enrol for service 
there would be a ready response. There has always been a 
prompt and generous response when duty called. 


There have been times when as a nation our liberty, our | 
freedom and our right to our own way of life have been | 
severely challenged. The alternative that was offered left 
no doubt in our minds that it was our duty to preserve those | 
rights at all costs, otherwise life, if that remained, would | 
have been intolerable for us. The price that had to be paid 
was colossal because it was paid in human life and suffering, 
and they made the sacrifice for us. 








Methods and strategy in war as well as the science of 
destruction have undergone changes no less violent than 
those that have taken place in other fields of service. 
Aeronautics and electricity are but in their infancy and 
atomic energy in the embryo, and he would be bold indeed 
who would dare to forecast what blessings or curses these 
sciences might yet bring to mankind. Would that we could 
have some assurance that the atmosphere in international 
relationships were such that scientists were free to develop 
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these agencies to build up rather than to destroy, and that 
when developed, they would be used to promote the welfare 
of humankind. 


We wait and with longing eyes we watch for the time 
that this ideal might be realised. While we wait we notice 
with sadness those who silently and patiently bear in their 
bodies the marks of war. Adequate provision must always 
be made for them. As we watch we see at central points 
those eternal reminders of the sanctity of the memory of 
those who did not return. In our inmost souls we pledge 
ourselves to remember them. 
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LHE COUNTY 


ON THE EAST COAST of the South Island of New Zealand, 
bordered on the north by the Rangitata River some 70 miles 
south of the city of Christchurch, and on the south by the 
Opihi River some 10 miles north of Timaru, lies the County 
of Geraldine. Its domain runs from the sea inland for 
about 45 miles. 


Boundary adjustments have been inflicted upon it on 
two occasions. When ‘The Counties Act” came into 
operation in 1876 South Canterbury was divided into two 
counties, Geraldine and Waimate. The Geraldine County 
territory, bounded on the north by the Rangitata River, 
extended to the Southern Alps and southwards as far as 
Lake Ohau, the boundary running from there through 
Hakataramea Pass to the Hunters Hills and thence to the 
Pareora River, following it to the sea. It was in 1882 that 
Mackenzie County was separated from it and in 1894 Levels 
County became a distinct region since which time its 
boundaries have remained, and appear likely to remain, 
unchanged. One could hope that changes were nearer, for 
many thoughtful local body representatives of to-day, and 
others who have given this matter careful consideration, 
believe that the time is overdue to make changes — changes 
which would include County boundaries — in the interests 
of sound economic administration. Ratepayers are in a 
precarious position because the systems under which 
additional rating authorities are brought into being, property 
valued, taxes imposed, rates levied and subsidies granted — 
in some cases withheld — are entirely out of date and court 
disaster — disaster which could shake the Dominion from 
end to end economically and industrially. 
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A large portion of the area is flat and rises gradually 
from sea level, and in places penetrates far inland. In this 
territory there is a wide variety of soil types, and naturally 
many degrees of soil fertility, ranging from light shingle 
plains to heavy river flats. Much effort was required to clear 
these flats and to transform them into the smiling country- 
side which is seen to-day. Especially was the heavy land 
difficult and costly to bring into full production. Originally 
much of the country was covered with scrub, matagouri, 
manuka, ti-tree, flax and cabbage trees. The best land was 
swampy and called for the removal of flax and niggerheads 
as well as systematic draining, and what was more difficult, 
much of it had to be stumped before it could be cultivated. 
There are still substantial areas to be done and maximum 
production cannot be reached until this has been accomp- 
lished. Huge forests had been submerged and the changes 
that have been wrought have called for careful planning, 
honest toil, enterprise and perseverance, bearing glowing 
testimony to the faith, courage and industry of the pioneers 
and early settlers. 

There is probably no part of Canterbury and. certainly 
no other part of New Zealand where so many trees have 
been planted by private individuals and where they have 
thriven so well. Looking from the level of the plain, the 
view, except of the mountain ranges in the background, is 
obstructed by plantations. If one ascends the foothills a 
little distance the plains appear as if almost covered by 
a forest, and if one climbs high enough to see the open 
farm lands the landscape gives the impression of being one 
huge park. 

After all it is only reverting to the conditions regarding 
tree life that existed long ago. 


There is conclusive evidence that native forests once 
covered the area that is now planted — in part — with exotic 
trees. 

This part of the County lies at a comparatively low level. 
The rivers run in wide beds but little below the level of 
the land, and on much of this type of country water is found 
not far from the surface. 
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The numerous springs and creeks bear evidence of this, 
and under such conditions trees flourish and prosper. 


Rising from the plains by easy rolling downs the County 
reaches the foothills to continue until it claims small 
mountain peaks. The monarch of these is Mount Peel 
(5,715 ft.). Lying a few miles southward are Blue Mountain, 
Waihi Peak, Fiery Peak and Devil’s Peak, in that order, 
more commonly known as Mount Four Peaks. 


There were two classes of settlers who were first attracted 
to this part of the province, the pastoralists and the bushmen. 
The pioneer pastoralist Mr. Alfred Cox, after whom the 
street on which the County Office stands was named, first 
came to Canterbury in 1854. For the sum of £150 he had 
already purchased two licences to occupy grazing runs in 
South Canterbury. These runs comprised almost all the 
territory between the Orari and the Hae-Hae-Te-Moana 
Rivers from the hills to the sea, as well as an area of land 
beyond the latter river. He stocked both runs with stock 
brought from Australia. In all he brought several thousand 
sheep and several hundred cattle. In 1857 he brought his 
wife and family from Australia. In 1853 Major Hornbrook 
took up the Arowhenua run of 30,000 acres. His brother 
William managed this for him and Mrs. Wm. Hornbrook was 
the first white woman to setile in South Canterbury. 


It is fitting that reference be made here to the magnificent 
part played by our pioneer women. No words can adequately 
express our admiration of their loyalty, patience, courage 
and self-sacrifice. They lived in cob huts and shacks without 
any of the comforts and facilities to which they had become 
accustomed. They endured hardship and loneliness for love 
of home, partner and family. Their hospitality was noted 
for its generosity. Above all, they faced with marked 
heroism the dangers of motherhood and the problem of 
sickness as well as the education of their children. 


Indeed, it was not until years later that women enjoyed 
even a meagre measure of comfort, convenience, and 
facilities. Their lot must at times have been an unenviable 
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one — still they bore all with a fortitude that was com- 
mendable and the example of both pioneers and early 
settlers is beyond praise. 


Other runs within the present County boundaries taken 
up about that time were :— 


Orari by Macdonald Brothers 1853 
Peel Forest by F. Jollie 1853 
Kakahu by Captain Westenra 1853 


Raukapuka by Muter and Francis 1853 
Mount Peel by Acland and Tripp 1855 
Orari Gorge by Tripp and Acland 1855 
Four Peaks by Ackman Brothers 1856 
Raukapuka was transferred to Cox in 1854. 


Of the five pastoral runs in South Canterbury held 
by descendants of the original holders, three are in this 
County : Orari, taken up in 1853 by Macdonald Brothers, 
now managed by Mr. R. A. M. Macdonald for the Macdonald 
Estate ; Mount Peel, taken up in 1855 by Acland and Tripp, 
now managed by Mr. Jack Acland; and Orari Gorge, taken 
up in 1855 by Tripp and Acland, now managed by Mr. 
J. M. Polhill for the Tripp Estate. 


The removal of bush was one of the first necessities on 
much of the territory. The pioneer bushmen started pit- 
sawing first in Pleasant Valley. Soon afterwards operations 
commenced in Raukapuka and later in the Waihi bush. 
The first steam sawmill was introduced in the Raukapuka 
bush by McKissock and McKenzie, and was located near the 
site of the present traffic bridge over the Waihi River. 


The County has been richly endowed with natural gifts. 
Perhaps the greatest gift bestowed by a bountiful Providence 
is the natural beauty with which the County is blessed. This 
beauty has been richly enhanced by the planting of trees. 
Many of these trees are of species that have made the 
landscape truly English in character. Its many rivers and 
streams gave opportunity for planting to be done to 
advantage and this was promptly seized and made the most 
of by the pioneers. 
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A most beautiful sight is an area of 1,265 acres of native 
bush known as Peel Forest Scenic Reserve, under the control 
of the Peel Forest Park Board. 


This is a very attractive spot lying at the foot of Mount 
Peel and a large number of holiday and week-end dwellings 
have been erected there, and picnic parties by the score are 
the order of each and every day in holiday time. Other 
beauty spots of recreational interest are Milford huts — these 
are on a reserve on the north side of the Opihi River at its 
mouth — with several permanent dwellers, and the Rangitata 
huts on the south side of that river at its mouth. 


There is no better fishing in the Dominion for salmon 
and trout than these rivers offer, while many of the smaller 
streams offer fishermen excellent sport. 


Other spots of interest are river gorges, the Hae-Hae- 
Te-Moana and the Waihi both offering native beauty and 
safe and suitable bathing pools in the summer time. 
‘Hanging Rock’, sometimes called “Noah’s Ark’, attracts 
a lot of attention and deservedly so. This is a huge outcrop 
of limestone rock situated on the north bank of the Opihi 
River some five miles inland from Pleasant Point. It is 
triangular in shape and overhangs the river for some 60 feet 
to the outmost point and each side of the triangle is some 
100 feet to the base. The rock at the apex is approximately 
15 feet above water level and rises perpendicularly for 20 
feet continuing to rise less steeply for a further 10-15, being 
about 50 feet above water level at its base. Pisa’s leaning 
tower is but an infant compared with “Hanging Rock’. 


The County is the proud owner of something which it is 
believed no other county in New Zealand and no other 
country in the world possesses — a weeping totara. The tree 
is a native and in the botanical world is known as a ° sport’. 
It can be propagated only from cuttings and one such is 
growing near the parent tree. This one is thirty-five years 
old and is about seven feet high. It is estimated that the 
original tree is not less than one hundred years of age. The 
tree, which grows on the property of Mr. W. Cole at 
Sundrum, several miles inland from Geraldine, is still 
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flourishing. It has grown to a height of thirty feet and is 
some two feet six inches in diameter. 


The specimen is much coveted by those who have seen 
it and some have been successful in the propogation. Some 
cuttings were taken about 1942 by the late Sir Joseph 
Heenan and on October 6, 1948, the first of these was 
planted at Ruatoria at the time of the investiture ceremony 
of the late Lieutenant Ngarimu, V.C. Then, on September 
12, 1944, a second young tree was planted in the grounds 
of the Rotorua High School as a memorial to the late Mr. 
H. Tai Mitchell, for many years a Maori leader in that 
district. 


While it is not wealthy as counties go, Geraldine is 
no mean county. Its present rateable capital value is 
£5,023,902 and its population 5,535, and the homesteads 
are of such high standing and are kept in such good order 
that they testify to the prosperity of the district. They are 
well sheltered ; the planting, in the early days, of trees large 
in number and variety bears testimony to the foresight of 
the settlers. The area of the County is 605,440 acres and 
the average farm holding is approximately 400 acres. This 
average has remained almost consistent for many years. 

Since the latest adjustment in boundaries in 1894 the 
valuation figures for the County are as follows :— 


RATEABLE VALUE 


1906 £ 2,226,264 1947 £ 3,352,320 
1921 £ 3,497,152 1952 £5,023,902 
1936 £ 3,053,180 


The valuation made in 1947 was on the 1942 basis as the 
Government had pegged land values at that level. The 1952 
figures are actual values. 


POPULATION 
1878 9,775 1896 7,499 1926 5,925 
1881 12,729 1906 5,027 1936 = 5,987 
1886 13,427 1916 =5,405 1945 5,251 


1891 14,588 (est. ) 1951 5,535 
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In 1882 Mackenzie County and in 1894 Levels County 
were separated from Geraldine. 


Among the gifts bestowed by Nature are a deposit of 
coal, a deposit of black shale and several deposits of pipe 
clay, all in the Kakahu district. The coal was of rather poor 
quality, but was mined for some years. It was about 1908 
that, owing to continued flooding and the consequent 
falling-in of the pit sides, the project was abandoned. The 
shale was used fairly extensively for the metalling of roads 
during days of horse traffic. It lasted well and provided an 
excellent surface — clean and very smooth. 


With the advent of motor traffic its use was discontinued 
because it was considered that it did not wear well under 
the new and added demands that were made upon it. 


Ratepayers in that locality, however, still proclaim its 
merits and freely state that in their opinion the dis- 
continuance of the use of it was an error. At time of writing 
the present Council has under consideration the carrying out 
of trials comparing this shale with crushed river shingle and 
the result will be watched with considerable interest. 


The third and most valuable gift was that of the pipe 


clay. There are several deposits of this, and these, spread 
over a fairly extensive area, appear to be very substantial. 
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Mt. Peet Roap Boarp — Back Row: T. R. McKay, 
Robt. Irvine, G. J. Dennistoun. Front Row: C. G. 
Tripp, J. B. A. Acland, Robt. Thew. 
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The Old Bark Hut showing totara tree on right which was planted to mark the birth of Mr. Hewling’s first child 
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ADMINISTRATIVE BUILDINGS, STAFF, 
PLANT, ETC. 


THE FIRST COUNTY OFFICE and rooms were built in 1898 and 
were occupied on March 2 of that year. They were not 
built by the Council itself, but to their requirements by 
Mrs. Ann Kelman and leased by her for six years. They were 
purchased from Mrs. Kelman by the Council on March 17 
and payment was made on May 30, 1904. At the time the 
building was first occupied the Chairman (Mr. John Talbot) 
congratulated the Council upon accession to their new 
offices. He said: ‘They are well appointed, commodious 
and very suitable for the Council’s business to be transacted 
in. The meeting-room is certainly a very pleasant and 
well-lighted room. The Council is indebted to the enterprise 
of a fellow member (Mr. A. Kelman) and both themselves 
and the public of the town district are under an obligation 
to him for what he has done.’ 


The local newspaper, the Geraldine Guardian, which, 
by the way, was that which was printed and published in 
Temuka as the Temuka Leader, had this to say :— 


The building is a neatly designed one and is constructed 
of brick on a substantial foundation of concrete. The 
meeting-room in which the Councillors sat for the first 
time on Thursday is a splendid room and most convenient 
for the Council’s sittings. The room is well lighted by 
four large windows and is in every way a most desirable 
place for the transaction of the County business. The 
front office where ratepayers do their grumbling and pay 
their rates is also a very nice room. Behind this there is a 
private office where the County Clerk does his office 
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work. This room as well as the other two rooms is fitted 

with a fireplace for comfort in winter. 

The section on Talbot Street, Geraldine, on which the 
building stands cost the Council £60. According to the 
agreement the cost of subdivision and fencing was to be 
borne by the vendor. An account paid by the vendor but 
filed in the County records shows that broadleaf posts cost 
10d. each and that two days’ work cost 15/-. 

The contract price for the erection of the building was 
£294/8/- and it was purchased six years later by the Council 
for the sum of £376/10/9. The costs incurred in the transfer 
of the section, without a building, amounted to £3/0/1. 
These included solicitors’ fees, registration, stamp duty, 
agents charges and a new title. 

On October 15, 1903, the Council agreed to install a 
telephone. 

The present offices were erected in 1946 at a cost of 
£4,077/10/-. They were officially opened by Colonel K. 
Mackenzie (the Immediate. Past Chairman) on January 27, 
1947. Mr. Mackenzie retired from that office after 32 years 
although he still held office as a Councillor. 

When the County Council absorbed the Road Boards 
they took over the property of the Temuka Board which 
was situated in High Street, Temuka. As years went on this 
property outlived its term of usefulness for County purposes. 
In 1948 it was disposed of to the South Canterbury Catch- 
ment Board and the Council purchased a section fronting 
on to the Main North Road and Andrewville Lane in 
Andrewville. 

A residence for occupation by the district foreman was 
moved from another site and sheds adequate to the Council’s 
requirements were erected. 

When the first County Council was elected in 1877 the 
Chairman acted also as Clerk. The first full-time Clerk, 
Mr. F. W. Stubbs, was appointed in 1881. A part-time Clerk 
had previously acted in that capacity from 1878. Mr. Stubbs 
held office until 1916. Then came Mr. A. A. Readdie who 
was Clerk from 1916-1946. The present Clerk, Mr. E. P. 
Bennett, first entered the service of the Council as Assistant 
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Clerk in 1927, and in 1946 he succeeded Mr. Readdie who 
had retired. 


Messrs. Meason and Marchant acted as Engineers — 
part time — for a long period until 1920. The first permanent 
Engineer, Mr. C. E. Bremner, was then appointed and held 
office until 1938. He was followed by Mr. J. R. A. Hawcridge 
who served the Council until 1948. Since that time Mr. 
G. R. Milward has acted as Engineer to the Council, and 
the firm of Bridges and Milward has been retained as 
Consulting Engineers. 


In 1942 a petition signed by some of the residents of 
Raukapuka praying for amalagamation with the Borough 
of Geraldine was filed. 


The County Council rigidly opposed the inclusion of 
this portion of its territory in the Borough and was successful 
in its objection. 


However, settlement in Raukapuka was extending rapidly 
and again, in 1952, a petition was filed. 


The Council took no very definite steps to oppose the 
amalgamation. It felt that at no distant date this move must 
be given effect to, but was of the opinion that that time had 
not yet arrived. 


At the hearing by the Local Government Commission, 
which took place on May 27 and 28, 1952, Council repre- 
sentatives gave evidence in favour of retention, but did not 
press the point unduly as there had been a good deal of 
dissatisfaction expressed by the petitioners. 


The fact remained that many ratepayers in that area were 
opposed to any change. The principal arguments centred 
around the respective systems of rating. The County rated 
on the capital value, the Borough on the unimproved, and 
when owners of sections held them without improvements 
they desired the County method, but when they erected 
buildings they desired the Borough system. It only required 
those who had built to become a majority and this occurred 
about that time. 
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In 1951 the ratepayers in Andrewville petitioned the 
Council to declare that area a County township and on 
December 3 of that year this was done to take effect on 
January 29, 1952. 

There are three ridings in the County, Temuka, Geraldine 
and Mount Peel. For some years after the County was 
constituted riding accounts were kept. This system was 
abandoned in 1984, and since that time ridings have been 
retained for the purpose of representation only. The Temuka 
Riding compares in both capital value and population with 
the other two and representation has not changed over the 
years, i.e. Temuka four members, Geraldine three members, 
and Mount Peel one member. The present system works 
very smoothly and there is no desire to revert to the riding 
account system. 

The County has been well served in the past by both its 
Councillors and its executive officers. Gentlemen of high 
standing and administrative capacity have offered their 
services and the County ranks high comparatively in the 
standard of its service to ratepayers and low in its 
administration costs. 

Service no less valuable has been given by a large number 
of men and women who have willingly and faithfully 
instituted and maintained the many organisations in 
existence. One cannot estimate the value of this service 
in the life of the community, nor can one imagine a rural 
community without it. Where these organisations and 
institutions function successfully a contribution is made to 
local government, the value of which cannot be assessed. 
It is well to recognise that though these institutions are not 
statutory authorities local government would not be com- 
plete without them. 

Those services have been responsible for the promotion 
of the community spirit in country districts. Throughout 
the County there are nine halls and eight libraries. These 
institutions are vital centres of social and cultural activity. 

Much needed assistance has been given to the County 
libraries from the Hobson Fund (referred to in another 
section) and latterly the Government Country Library 
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Service has filled a long-felt want. This service provides 
up-to-date books, etc., the provision of which could not have 
been met in any other way. 


STAFF 


The County staff has not been substantially increased 
over the year. Modern appliances for clerical work and a 
full measure of mechanisation, as far as this is possible, for 
outside staff, has enabled work to be done with a minimum 
of labour. But the staff is not adequate to meet the demands 
that are made for work to be done. 

Extreme difficulty is experienced in obtaining sufficient 
suitable labour, and for the efficient and economic working 
of the County the staff should be increased. Unfortunately 
this is not possible. 

The drift to the towns described in the agricultural and 
pastoral section applies with vigour also to the staff of 
local bodies. 

In 1926 the clerical staff consisted of engineer, clerk, 
assistant clerk, and typiste. 

The present staff is part-time engineer, clerk, assistant 
clerk, typiste, and part-time assistant. 

The outside staff in 1926 comprised two foremen — one 
at Geraldine and one at Temuka, seven drivers, one traction- 
engine driver and ten surfacemen. 

Present staff —two foremen, two deputy foremen, one 
crusher operator, one bridge foreman, one mechanic and 
apprentice, fifteen drivers and five labourers. 

Only because of the measure of mechanisation which has 
been attained is it possible for the present staff to maintain 
even a minimum of requirements. 


PLANT 


During recent years it has been imperative that all 
possible economies should have been made by the intro- 
duction of up-to-date plant and machinery. This has been 
done at considerable expense, but that expense has been 


fully justified. 
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In 1928 the first power grader was purchased and this 
did all the work necessary, but with the phenomenal 
increase in the number of motor vehicles since that time, 
five graders are required to maintain the roads to the 
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standard set by the Council. 


The first tip-trucks — two Chevrolet, each one ton, were 
purchased in 1926 and two additional trucks were purchased 
in 1927 at the price of £240 each, with one extra leaf in 


rear springs. 


Trucks being purchased at present time are of four-yard 
capacity and cost approximately £2,500. 


Value cf Plant 
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>» 5, Plant 
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and Material, 
and Buildings 
and Material, 
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and Buildings 


1913, 
1920, 
1930, 


1952, 
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£300 
£600 
£3,492 
£ 11,040 
£5,708 
£& 11,040 
£21,665 
£138,985 


rT he Patuated Value of Plant only to- day is £30,005. 
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RIVERS 


THE rivers of the County are numerous in relation to the 
area, and lend themselves extensively to the creation of 
beauty and to the supply of water for stock and domestic 
purposes. There is a constant movement of alluvium and 
metal for roads and for concrete work is readily available. 
Over the years these rivers have built up much really good, 
fertile soil, but it must be admitted that they are a mixed 
blessing and cause untold inconvenience and loss in times 
of heavy flooding. According to its area no county in the 
Dominion has greater and more urgent river problems than 
Geraldine. Although the rainfall is not high comparatively, 
ranging from a yearly average of 24 inches on the sea coast 
to 45 inches in the high country, the rainfall is not evenly 
spread. There are long periods with little rain, and in turn 
very heavy falls over short periods, these causing severe 
flooding simultaneously in most of the rivers. A certain 
amount of protective banking had been constructed by the 
River Boards but the beds of the rivers rose, due to the 
deposit of alluvium which, as a result of these floods, came 
down from the hills. It was apparent that with the limited 
powers and finance that was given them, it was impossible 
to control the rivers effectively. 


Following the passing of the Soil Conservation and 
Rivers Control Act in 1941 the South Canterbury Catchment 
Board was set up, and in 1946 took control of all the 
watercourses and with the more generous subsidies granted, 
and wider powers given, it was hoped that this body would 
be able to give adequate protection and thus relieve settlers 
in the flood areas from the constant threat of rivers bursting 
or over-topping their banks to over-run farm lands, invade 
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houses, destroy crops and pastures, and cause widespread 
inconvenience, damage and loss. 

But the loss to the individual is by no means the only 
loss that occurs. Roads are scoured, approaches to bridges 
carried away and in cases of unusually high flooding, bridges 
themselves disappear. 

With the exception of the Rangitata, which is snow-fed, 
the rivers are principally fed by rain. On most of the peaks 
the snow disappears in the springtime and usually it does 
not return until April or May. | 

The river which forms the southern boundary, the Opihi, 
is joined not many miles from its mouth by the Temuka, 
other tributaries being the Tengawai coming in from the 
Levels and the Opuha coming in from Mackenzie County. 

The Temuka River is made up of the Waihi, the Hae- 
Hae-Te-Moana and the Kakahu. These in turn have smaller 
streams joining them, chief of which is the Hare which flows 
into the Te Moana as it is commonly called for the sake 
of brevity. 

The Te Moana River was first called the Hare but this 
name was subsequently given only to the north branch. 
This river was probably named after the venerable 
Archdeacon Hare, one of the vice-presidents of the old 
Canterbury Association. 

In the old Provincial Council records the Temuka River 
is named Umukuha. This is the name now given to the 
colony of huts at the Opihi mouth. 

It is interesting to note also that an early map shows the 
Orari River as the Umukuha. At that time it did not 
discharge into the sea as at present, but into the Waihi in the 
vicinity of Winchester. Down the years this river has made 
no secret of the fact that it would willingly renew its 
acquaintance with the Waihi and during heavy floods it 
actually does so, to a limited degree. 
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The First Tree (bluegum) planted at Willowbank 





The First Temuka Cricket Team 


G. Levens, Fisher, Bryant, Thompson, (sitting) McRae. 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES 


THE FIRST RESPONSIBILITY of local authorities, when these 
were brought into being, was to provide communications — 
roads and bridges. These works were not only a necessary 
prelude to settlement but at all times they must be kept 
abreast of development — growing population, closer settle- 
ment and expanding production. 


When the Road Boards were formed, 1870-72, the work 
had already begun. South Canterbury was settled later 
than areas both north and south and provision for through 
as well as local traffic had to be made. The three Road 
Boards had given this work, so vital to the future progress 
and welfare of the district, a worthy beginning before they 
were merged into the County Council. 


From its inception the Council concentrated on the 
extension of these works and made excellent progress. 
Indeed, there was not at that time the scope or the necessity 
that exists to-day for the more general application of local 
government. The need for this wider field of administration 
developed only as the area became more closely settled, as 
families grew up and people launched out in cultural and 
social activities. 

The progress that was made in the establishing of 
communications in the early years of settlement intrigues us 
to-day. Using methods, plant and equipment long since 
obsolete — shovels, swing ploughs, scoops, tip-drays and 
teams of horses with the accompanying manual labour, those 
responsible achieved results of which they could justly 
be proud. 

The patterns of both road and bridge construction 
have changed completely during the period under review. 
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Nevertheless, notwithstanding the advances made in design 
and in mechanisation these works appear to impose as great 
a strain on our financial and other resources as ever they did. 

It is confidently anticipated that as bridges, originally 
constructed of hardwood, are reconstructed in reinforced 
concrete, the burden of the cost of bridging will taper off 
substantially in the future. 


ROADS 


The first roads were constructed along the tracks that had 
been formed as a result of the movement to and from points 
further afield. Later, roads were planned to meet the needs 
of industry. As industry developed the demand for roading 
became considerable. Roads were surveyed to give access 
to important points and to allow the transport of timber, 
farm produce, etc., to be carried out conveniently and 
effectively. Roading commenced in 1862 and the road from 
Rangitata to Timaru and the south was among the first to 
be constructed. As time went on the productivity of the soil 
made it necessary to have a complete roading system. The 
transport of grain made heavy demands and roads had to be 
built to a high standard to carry the loads which were 
imposed upon them. 

The County is fortunate in that there is in its many 
rivers and streams abundant metal very suitable for roading 
purposes, and at no great distance from any given point. 
Nowhere in the Dominion is there an area better served by 
roads and nowhere are roads better serviced. Changes in 
the means of transport have brought about corresponding 
changes in road construction and maintenance. 

This County was one of the pioneers in road sealing in 
South Canterbury. The first sealing was done in 1929 on 
the road between Temuka and Winchester (now State 
highway) and this was continued through to the Rangitata 
Bridge at Arundel. This work was completed in 1930. 
At that time roads were not reconstructed for sealing as is 
the case to-day. The traffic they were required to carry did 
not demand that they be brought up to the present high 
standard and sealing was done on the existing surface. 
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The Highways Board was instituted in 1923. Four miles 
of road, sealed in 1929, and 13 miles of unsealed road were 
taken into the State highway system in 1939. At present 
there are 17 miles of State highway, all of which is sealed, 
and 91 miles of main highway (89 being sealed). Total 
lengths of road include 441 miles of road with metal 
surfaces and 224 miles formed but not surfaced. There are 
100 miles of road not yet formed and tracks known as 
‘bridle tracks’ leading into the foothills to a length of 
59 miles. 


It is interesting to note that as early as 1872 a proposal 
to form a road through the Orari Gorge was considered. 
There are two runs, situated at the extreme western 
boundary of the County, which have access only through 
the Mackenzie County. Had this road been formed it would 
have given direct access to these runs and the proposal has 
been examined on several occasions, the most recent con- 
sideration being almost at date of writing. One of these runs, 
‘Lochaber ’, was originally part of Mount Peel and when it 
was subdivided the Crown did not provide access. Over 
the years, however, the Crown has contributed a substantial 
sum, the County has contributed a large amount and the 
occupier, Mr. R. E. H. Beattie, has also contributed from 
time to time. Although the gorge road proposal has been 
rejected repeatedly on account of cost it is doubtful whether, 
if that road had been put through in the first instance, the 
ultimate cost would have been greater than the cost of 
forming and maintaining the present road. This road 
traverses a considerable distance of the bed of the Orari and 
crosses the Phantom and Hewson Rivers, all three of which 
are raging torrents in times of flooding. At least one bridge 
has been swept away and these rivers have to be forded 
under all conditions. Fords are constantly changing sites 
and a powerful motor lorry fitted with a winch is used. 
It is quite usual for this lorry to become bogged in loose 
sand and shingle. When this happens occupants sink a 
boulder as anchor and the lorry is wound out by means 
of the winch. 
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It remains to be seen whether future generations will 
continue the tolerance and self-denial demonstrated by the 
present one or whether this type of land will go out of 
production. 


BRIDGES 


The County is more vulnerable to flood damage than 
most counties in the Dominion because it is to a greater 
extent intersected by rivers and streams. This characteristic 
also influences to a substantial degree the number and 
total length of bridges required that convenient and 
uninterrupted communications may be maintained. 

Consequently the bridging of rivers has taken a 
prominent part in the activities of the Council since its 
constitution. 

Some bridges had already been built when the Council 
was brought into being. 

There are 87 bridges of 25 feet and over with a total 
length of 12,743 feet. Many of these are due to be renewed 
and although at present constructed in hardwood they are 
being renewed in reinforced concrete. 


UPPER ORARI (ORARI BRIDGE) 


Unfortunately a careful search of the records has failed 
to disclose the date of the erection of the first bridge on this 
site. As far as can be ascertained from available sources it 
was one of the earliest, probably the first of any considerable 
length to be built, and evidence points to the belief that it 
was constructed in the ’sixties. 

The bridge was in two lengths, one of 280 feet and one 
of 920 feet, a total length of 1,200 feet. A second bridge was 
built on this site in 1900, the length of this one being 560 
feet. The reduction in length was due to the contraction, 
by training, of the river at this point. 


OPIHI (STATE HIGHWAY ) 


The first bridge over the Opihi was built in 1870. This 
was on the site of the present ferro-concrete structure. 
A second one was erected here in 1881. The concrete bridge 
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was built in 1910 and was officially opened on April 18 of 
that year. The length of the bridge is 960 feet. Originally 
the timber bridge was 2,250 feet in length. 


The art of reinforcing concrete was not as well known 
and understood then as it is now. Indeed, as we understand 
reinforcing to-day this structure could hardly be described 
as being reinforced. 


It was the first major concrete bridge to be built, and 
at the time of its construction was the largest of its kind in 
the Dominion. It certainly appeared to be both invulnerable 
and everlasting. Commenting on the bridge at the time it 
was opened for traffic the local Press said :— 


The party then descended to the river bed where the 
ice-cold stream gurgled down from where the eternal 
snows showed up beautifully white beyond the india- 
rubber-hued foothills. The Opihi River at this point runs 
swiftly, the combined waters of the Opuha, Tengawai 
and the Opihi rumbling on over the gravelly bed to 
the sea. 


The new bridge, however, looks solid enough to 
resist anything, and the swift-flowing water merely laps 
playfully against the solid concrete of the triple piles 
which at every 40 feet support the bridge structure. 
It is a solid piece of work and to use the opinion 
expressed by one of the party, it should stand for ever 
as a monument to the genius of its creator, Mr. 
Marchant. 


It is interesting to note, that, while the ink on this page 
was not yet dry — November, 1952—a short sharp flood 
surged round one of the piers at the north end of the bridge, 
undermining and dislodging it; the next pier southwards 
was also endangered and the bridge was immediately closed 
to all traffic until such time as a Bailey bridge could 
be brought into commission. The Saleyards Bridge was 
seriously damaged at the same time, and it, too, was closed 
until repairs could be effected — for a month or two. The 
Hanging Rock bridge —damaged in April, 1951, serving 
settlers in its disabled condition—was also put out of 
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commission temporarily, thus interrupting entirely, for a 
brief period, all road traffic over the Opihi. 

The first traffic bridge over the Temuka River was 
erected in 1874; then followed :— 


The Waihi Reid's (Woodbury 

(Geraldine) 1874 Road ) 1912 
The Waihi Sharpe's Bridge 1913 

(Winchester) 1875 Badham’s Bridge 1916 
The Kakahu 1876 Lynn Bridge 1916 
The Stone Bridge 1882 Hilton Bridge 1917 
-Rolleston’s 1895 Lime Kiln Bridge 1917 
The Victoria 1897 Barker's Bridge 1919 
The Saleyards 1904 Peckham’s Bridge 1921 
Twoomey s 1905 Knowles Bridge 1922 
Pleasant Valley Burdon’s Bridge 1923 

School 1906 Barbarafield Bdge. 1928 
Hanging Rock 1910 Manse Bridge 1989 
Speechley’s 1912 


The question of determining the sites of bridges must 
have given the Council serious headaches. No sooner had 
a request been made by settlers of any area to have a bridge 
erected at a named site than there were objections raised. 
Objectors signed petitions and appointed deputations to 
wait on the Council, and to say that there was plain speaking 
would fail to do it justice. There were many bitter struggles 
between settlers in different localities, each putting forward 
valid and sound arguments in support of their favoured site. 


By no means the least of these struggles was over the site 
for the Saleyards Bridge, and some of the arguments put 
forward certainly had their humorous aspect. 


Three sites were recommended by their respective 
supporters : Shepherd’s Crossing — very near the site of the 
present bridge, Connell’s Crossing —a little above the 
Junction of the Tengawai with the Opihi, and Collett’s 
Crossing, a little further upstream. 


On June 11, 1896, a deputation representing a meeting 
of ratepayers held at Kakahu waited on the Council. 


Let us tune in for a minute or two. 
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Speaker A strongly urged the necessity for a bridge at 
Connell’s Crossing. If the bridge was erected at the lower 
site they would ask that a special district be formed at 
Waitohi for that purpose, which would leave it open for the 
Kakahu people to form a special district of their own, and 
in that case the site they would select would be Noah’s Ark. 
If the bridge was erected at Shepherd’s Crossing the Kakahu 
people would have to go four miles out of their way. But 
they were prepared to compromise to go one mile out of 
their way and have the bridge erected at the headworks 
of the Waitohi water race system which would make good 
protection for the bridge. The Kakahu district represented 
30,000 or 40,000 acres, while Waitohi was only a small 
district, and another thing, there was considerably less water 
at Connell’s than at Shepherd's. 


One Councillor interjected that he understood that the 
deputation put in their request to damn the request of the 
Waitohi delegation. 


Speaker A continued that what they wanted primarily 
was a bridge for stock purposes only. If they had a bridge 
for grain at Shepherd's Crossing it would be of no use to 
Kakahu farmers as they had to negotiate a hill before 
reaching it. If they had a stock bridge, he contended, it 
would serve all parties. The grain-growers had only to go 
about six miles on good road to Temuka, which he held 
should be the main outlet for the grain of the Waitohi flat. 


Speaker B said his idea was that the bridge should be 
erected to suit the whole district and not for the Point only. 
The bridge at Shepherd's Crossing would be too far down 
for people at Totara who wished to go to Geraldine, and. if 
the lime turned out all right there would be the need of a 
bridge to cart lime from Totara. He understood that a good 
many men who were taking a prominent part in the matter 
of having a bridge at Shepherd’s Crossing actually lived 
within four or five miles of Temuka. 


It seemed to him also that a bridge could be built for 
far less money at Connell’s Crossing over the Opihi than 
as Shepherd's over the Opihi and the Tengawai combined. 
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Speaker C agreed with the other speakers and pointed 
out that Connell’s Crossing was on the direct route from 
Geraldine to the Point. 


Speaker D did not think that Pleasant Point was such an 
attractive place that people should have to go three or four 
miles further to get to it. So far as he could see, Pleasant 
Point seemed to be controlled by three individuals, a 
butcher, a fighting publican and a Jew — (laughter) — and 
they had a very strong advocate on the Council who would 
like to see the bridge at the lower site — an old fellow who 
kept a goose farm — at whose back door the bridge would 
come. The site that would suit Kakahu people was Noah’s 
Ark, and this would be a nearer route to the Point from 
Geraldine than by Temuka. 


The Chairman read a letter from the Waitohi Flat public 
meeting sending a resolution that Shepherd’s Crossing was 


the only place for the bridge over the Opihi. 


Resolved : “That the engineers be instructed to examine 
and report on the relative merits for bridge construction 
purposes of three sites on the Opihi River known as 
Collett’s, Connell’s and Shepherd’s Crossing, considered from 
the point of view of cheapness and permanency.’ 


FLOODS 


ALL DISASTROUS FLOODS have occurred in the County in the 
early months of the year: 1868, February; 1902, March ; 
1945, February ; 1951, April. The earliest records show that 
a flood of outsize dimensions occurred in 1868, and until its 
record was severely challenged in 1945 all floods were 
measured by the standard of the 1868 flood. 

This is unquestionably the highest flood which has 
occurred since the district has been settled. The flood was 
at its height on February 8 and on that day events transpired 
which left their marks, not only on the features of the 
landscape, but also on the minds of those who witnessed 
them. Rain commenced to fall on the afternoon of February 
2 and it was unusually heavy, so heavy indeed that it was 
quite impossible to carry on conversation because of the 
noise of the rain on the roof. 

A number of people took shelter in the house of Mr. 
George Levens near the river at Willowbank (that is, the 
first house that was built in that district). Among these 
was Jack McKinlay, and as the rain continued the menfolk 
became concerned and decided to sit up all night. Mr. 
McKinlay lived in the township but he became alarmed 
at the constant very heavy rainfall and as he was in some 
doubt about the safety of his draught stallion “Earl Garrick ° 
he came at about 11 p.m. to seek the safety of the higher 
ground at Willowbank. He stated that people in the 
township had been obliged to remove all horses out of the 
stables in town to save them from drowning. 

At midnight the river had risen over the terrace and was 
running through the garden. This made the men anxious 
for those who were living on lower ground. Their house 
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stood on what is probably the highest spot in that locality 
and as they looked out in the moming, they gained the 
impression that there could be but few survivors. They 
could see, in the distance, the bush at Arowhenua and from 
that they formed the opinion that the Maoris in the Pa 
would be safe. The general outlook appeared as though the 
whole of the plains from the hills to the sea had become a 
huge lake except for a few islands here and there. 

At daybreak they set out to reach the township but 
discovered that they themselves were on an island and it 
was with great difficulty that they forded a stream which 
crossed the road. Recovering some floating palings and 
manuka sticks, they constructed a raft and poled themselves 
toward the houses in what is now Temuka. The current 
was so strong that they lost control of their raft and it 
crashed with great force into Gray’ iron foundry (the 
foundry stood on the site at present occupied by Crisp’s 
drapery store). Here they were compelled to abandon their 
raft and to struggle on through water to a depth of three feet 
in places. The people in that area were in a sad plight and 
had taken refuge by climbing on to anything they could find 
that was above flood level. During the night, men had 
carried women and children to places of safety. Up to this 
time, no casualties had been reported, although it was not 
known whether all the residents were safe. 

Some idea of the height of the flood will be gained by 
the fact that in the Crown and Royal Hotels water was level 
with the bar counters. When Mr. Julius Mendelson opened 
the door of his store (on the site of the present Tivoli, on 
the corner of Commerce and King Streets) he was greeted 
by the carcase of a sheep floating in. 

Sergeant Ramsay, who was police officer stationed at 
Temuka, was deeply concerned for the safety of Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin and family who lived in a house precisely where 
Mr. Charles Poultney’s house stands to-day. Myr. Martin 
kept a store and it was feared that the family may have been 
washed away. Ramsay called for volunteers to assist him 
in rescue work and James Marshall and George Levens 
volunteered to join him. The sergeant had a horse of his 
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own and Marshall provided the other two. When they 
reached the gully near where the present library stands, it 
was found that the road had been scoured out and that it 
was impassable. The horses were swimming continually ; 
so deep was the water that one swam over the roadside fence 
without touching it. They had to be spelled frequently, 
and after men and horses had rested they made further 
attempts to reach those whom they feared were in serious 
danger. 

After waiting for an hour or so they noticed that the 
water was receding a little but still they were unable to 
proceed. Another hour and the water level had fallen by a 
foot, and a third and successful attempt was made. The 
passage was not without its pitfalls: One of the horses 
caught its feet in a fence and was thrown over, dislodging 
its rider who clung to the horse’s mane and was thus dragged 
to safety. When they reached the Martin’s, they learned 
the tragic news that two children and also Mrs. Martin’s 
father had been carried away. 

When the Martins became aware of their plight they 
attempted to move to Mr. Rayner’s shop (on the section just 
south of Clarke’s aerated water factory). There were four 
children in the Martin family, the oldest being nine years. 
Mrs. Martin had one child in her arms but she stumbled and 
before she could regain her feet the child was washed from 
her arms. The grandfather had charge of two children but 
for some reason he turned back with one of them, Mr. Martin 
securing the other. The remaining members of the family 
had reached the shop and climbed into the loft where they 
remained until rescued. Toward evening, when the waters 
had subsided substantially, the body of Mrs. Martin's father 
was found lying on the floor of a bullock dray, his arms 
firmly clasped around the pole. The force of the water had 
driven the end of the pole through the weatherboards of the 
store. The body of one of the children was found further 
down the river, and the other found several days later on the 
rifle range several hundred yards downstream. 


Another family which spent a never-to-be-forgotten night 
were the Deans. The ordeal through which they passed 
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must have been terrible. At that time the Deans lived in a 
cob house situated near the site of the present saleyards. 
There are a few bluegum trees growing there and these 
mark the site. They were planted by Mr. Dean about that 
time and are very sturdy trees to-day. The family had a 
miraculous escape. First, they attempted to reach the 
higher ground of the township, but as there was a natural 
depression in their path, they were not successful. They 
then sought safety by climbing on to the table and chairs 
but the rising waters compelled them to seek refuge 
elsewhere, and, realising the soluble nature of the cob house 
and the danger of remaining in it, they moved to a shed 
which stood nearby and climbed on to the thatched roof. 
Fortunately the shed was strongly built and there they 
remained until they were rescued. 

This family could be seen on the roof, the children astride 
the gable, and Mr. Dean with a rail pushing the debris away 
lest its weight with the force of the water behind it should 
cause the building to collapse. There was another man 
(probably Mr. Dean’s brother) on the roof also and he 
assisted Mrs. Dean in caring for the children while Mr. Dean 
continued to free the debris as it collected. In this sad 
plight they were compelled to remain until rescued on the 
following morning. It was not possible to reach them earlier 
and even then it was only through the heroic efforts of a 
Mr. Donnelly that they were brought to safety. 

There were many heroic deeds on that eventful day : 
One of the outstanding rescuers was Hanna, a Maori girl 
(afterwards Mrs. Waaka), who swam across the river near 
Temuka and rescued two children who otherwise would 
have been lost. 

The loss suffered by these and other settlers was very 
serious ; their furniture, their stock and their fences were 
destroyed. They immediately set to work to repair their 
losses, and it is recorded that their attitude was most 
commendable: They were cheerful and resourceful and 
showed a wonderful spirit of courage and resolution. Many 
objects that would float were found on the sea beach and 
these were carted back again to where they belonged. 
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Some indication of the height reached by the flood 
waters will be gained by the fact that in some places debris 
was found clinging to the telegraph wires which ran by the 
main road. 

The force of the flood waters can be estimated by the 
fact that the horse-power unit which was used to drive the 
blast for the foundry was dislodged. This was the unit 
which was used for the threshing of grain. It consisted of 
massive cast-iron gears, weighting some 5 cwt., which were 
bolted to a heavy frame of iron-bark and pegged firmly 
to the ground. The heavy couplings were torn away and 
the whole unit was carried for a distance of two chains from 
its working position. 

In the Geraldine district, the flood, though very high, 
did not compare with what was experienced at Temuka. 
The Waihi River rose seventeen feet and spread out over 
a great deal of country the appearance of which more 
resembled a sea than land. A house, belonging to Donald 
Macdonald, which stood near the bush was completely 
carried away and with it the owner’s hard-earned savings 
amounting to between £40 and £50. 

In the township Mr. McIntyre, blacksmith, and Mr. 
Clouston, wheelwright, who lived in houses adjoining each 
other, had to leave their homes and seek shelter with Mr. 
Cox. When the flood had subsided it was learnt that both 
houses had been almost filled with a deposit of shingle. 
A dray which had been left standing in the yard was entirely 
buried by the deposit and some other carts which had been 
left there had disappeared and were not seen again. 

Early settlers declare that the riverbeds were not so wide 
before the flood as they were afterwards, and that over the 
years they have eroded their banks, leaving much of the 
spoil in their channels, so that these are now wider but not 
so deep as formerly and flood waters more readily overflow 
the river-banks. 

When the rain had cleared away and the flood had 
subsided, and people had setiled down again to normal daily 
duties, they noticed a change in the landscape in the hills 
beyond. All along the foothills there appeared white patches 
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thickly dotted over a large area but they could not make 
out what these were. Masculine curiosity gained control 
and the men arranged a pig-hunting party as an excuse to 
ascertain the nature of these white dots on the face of the 
hills. They proved to be slips; the land, bush-covered as 
it was, had slipped away as a result of the abnormally heavy 
rain and left innumerable white scars which time alone 
could heal. There was also to be found abundant evidence 
of previous slips, although these had become overgrown and 
brown with age. There was evidence that erosion had been 
going on before the hills were either stocked or burnt, and 
one had only to take notice of the many old watercourses — 
long since abandoned by rivers and now in production — to 
realise that the habits of rivers to-day are not new, neither 
is the problem of soil erosion entirely man-made. 


Floods of normal and even major size were frequent, but 
the next flood to cause disastrous damage came along in 
1902. The damage caused was considerable and extracts 
from statements made at Council meetings following this 
occurrence are interesting. 

The following report of damage was made by the 
Overseer to the Geraldine Road Board. 

‘Footbridge at Scott’s, Waihi Gorge, partly destroyed ; 
foctbridge at Turton’s, Woodbury, partly destroyed ; foot- 
bridge at Macdonald’s washed away; swing bridge at 
Geraldine washed away ; stock bridge, Twoomey’s, washed 
out, 100 feet, middle part; stock bridge at Speechley’s 
washed out, two spans; stock bridge at Studholme's 
damaged ; stock bridge, Upper Kakahu, damaged; swing 
footbridge, Upper Kakahu, damaged; stock bridge, Orari 
Gorge Road, damaged; Pleasant Valley footbridge, large 
channel scoured out north of the bridge, one chain wide ; 
Te Moana footbridge, river scoured out channel north of 
bridge leaving bridge dry ; Waihi crossing on the Woodbury 
Road, about 40 chains of road scoured out and river got 
behind the river protection. 

‘The following roads are scoured out by overflow of 
Orari River and are impassable: Orari Station Road by 
Burn’s, Burn’s Road, road back of Raukapuka, part of 
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Belfield Road, road from Cliffs Creek to Captain Temple’s 
Crossing scoured out very badly. 

‘Kakahu and Opihi Roads are scoured out badly. All 
the fords on the Opihi and also the river tracks are washed 
out of existence. This applies to all fords in the district.’ 

As a result of the damage done to bridges, culverts and 
roads, advertisements were inserted in the local newspaper 
giving warning to the travelling public as follows :— 

Geraldine County Council : 

‘Notice is hereby given that all bridges in the County 

are unsafe for traffic.’ 

Geraldine Road Board : 

‘The following roads are very dangerous and must not 

be used by the public: Orari Station Road by Burn’s, 

Burn’s Road and road back of Raukapuka.’ 

Temuka Road Board : 

‘Notice is hereby given that the following culverts and 

roads are not passable: Orakipaoa Culvert, Kakahu 

Road, Winchester Creek, Walker’s Road.’ 

At the second meeting following the flood the Chairman 
stated that :— 

‘The flood was no doubt nearly as heavy as the record 
flood of 1868 and it would hardly be known for some time 
the actual amount of damage that had been done. 


‘The conditions for as big a flood were present and yet 
the water did not reach quite the level of the 1868 flood. 
This proved that the water had got away wonderfully well. 
Another interesting point in connection with the flood was 
the question of the contraction of rivers by protective works 
and bridges. 

‘As a matter of fact the water kept under the bridges 
wonderfully well. In old times after a flood it was often 
found that the shingle was piled up under the bridges and 
the river had gone somewhere else. In the present case 
they find the streams under the bridges, and have not had 
to lengthen the bridges or put them up in fresh places. 
This was undoubtedly satisfactory. (Applause. ) 


‘He was of opinion that they had got off better than 
they could reasonably expect in such a tremendous flood.’ 
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On the same day a deputation representing the Orari 
River Board waited on the Council to protest against the 
expenditure of County funds in protecting the Orari River 


bank. 


It is the general impression to-day among settlers, 
especially those adjacent to the Orari River, that that river’s 
misbehaviour in the depositing of shingle, breaking its banks 
and of flooding farm lands is of more recent origin. 


Records show that its habit of breaking its banks and 
invading pastoral lands and destroying crops is of long 
standing. From the inception of the County it has barn 
defying councils, engineers, settlers and the general public. 
Its threat to find a new course ad lib and to flood the town 
of Temuka is as old as the town itself. 


Remarks made by members of this and of other 
deputations, as well as reports of engineers will testify to 
these facts. 


A member of the deputation which met the Council on 
April 9, 1902, in support of his contention that County funds 
should not be spent on paaeeenin to the Orari River bank 
said :— 


‘That their objection was that they had been paying 
rates to the River Board for the past 30 years to protect the 
Orari River bank, now the Council was about to spend 
County money for the same purpose, so that as County 
ratepayers, he with others would be paying twice for the 
same thing. If money had to be spent on protective works 
a River Board of the parties interested should be formed and 
Temuka should assist. He strongly protested also to the 
way in which the Council had allowed the bridges on the 
Orari to be contracted. Anyone with common sense, he 
thought, could see that in constructing bridges over a river 
they ‘ought to be made wider and weider as they got towards 
the sea. Instead of that, on the Orari, it was the other way 
about. The bridges were gradually namowed down from 
the upper bridge to the sea, so that during the flood he did 
not think that one quarter of the water in the river went 
under Greenaway’ (Rolleston’s) bridge. 








Badham’s Bridge, Orari River Flood, 1951 











Orari River Flood, Clandeboye District, 1951 
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‘He would like to know what length the Victoria Bridge 
piles were supposed to be.’ 

The Engineer said he believed the piles were each 21 
feet in length. 

The speaker said he had saved one pile from the Victoria 
Bridge for the Council, and in measuring it he found it only 
11 feet 10 inches in length and from its appearance it was 
never more than 4 or 5 feet in the ground. 

The Chairman read from the Engineers report that the 
piles should have been driven 14 feet. 

The speaker said it was more like 4 feet. 

In fact he did not think the pile had been driven at all. 
The point of the shoe was still quite sharp. 


Great attention was being paid at this time to the 
training of rivers to provide for the shortening of bridges. 
The argument was that unless rivers were so trained and 
their width at bridges limited, the cost of bridges was so 
great that they could not be constructed. Many Councillors 
agreed with the County Engineer that the training was a 
wonderful advantage, but the remarks of this member of the 
deputation were indicative that he did not favour the plan. 
One member of the Council also expressed _ his opinion 
thus <= 

‘A great mistake had been made by the Engineers in 
curtailing bridges too much and _ not driving piles deep 
enough.’ 

His would not be a lone voice on the Council to-day 
as it was then. 

_ The next speaker for the deputation said that :— 

‘The Council had been too hasty in rushing into 
expenditure of money in diverting the Orari overflow. If 
they had allowed the water to run towards Temuka for a 
week or two they would soon get a River Board formed, 
but now they had relieved the pressure he was afraid 
nothing more would be heard of it. In any case if they 
were going to form a River Board he held that the whole 
delta of the river ought to be taken in, and the Council did 
not appear to have grasped the subject thoroughly when 
they agreed to tamper with the river. As far as he and 
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others were concerned, they could be paying in rates to the 
Council towards works which actually would bring the 
water on to their properties, because stopping the overflow 
of the Orari would mean increasing the flood in their own 
direction in a disastrous way. It was a big subject and some 
larger scheme would have to be adopted to deal with it. 

At the same meeting. Correspondence :— 

From the South Orari River Board, strongly protesting 
against any expenditure of County Council or Temuka Road 
Board funds in tampering and interfering with the natural 
flow of the Orari River. 

Some 12 months later, on July 15, 1903, a deputation 
representing the settlers on the south side of the Orari River 
waited on the Council to discuss the matter of forming a 
River Board for the protection of property from the Orari 
River overflow. 

Attempts had been made by the Council to have a River 
Board formed, but settlers, especially at Temuka, took no 
interest and every effort was fruitless. 


The speaker for the deputation on this occasion said :— 

‘The County as a whole should be thoroughly aroused 
at the present time for since the Orari broke through the 
south bank a few days ago the danger to property from 
Orari to Temuka was ten times greater than it was during 
the flood of last year. The danger was getting graver and 
graver after every fresh and it would mean that if the river 
took a permanent course in the direction of Temuka the 
Council would be compelled to erect traffic bridges between 
Geraldine and Orari and at other places. There was not the 
slightest doubt that the Orari River before long would 
empty itself straight through the south bank at Fitzpatrick’s 
to make a course for itself through Winchester. Every flood 
increased the danger and more and more water went over 
every time. He predicted “that it was only a matter of 
another flood and the Orari would be flowing permanently 
towards Temuka. In view of this danger and the great loss 
that the County as a whole would sustain, it was the duty 
of the Council to take the matter up in an energetic way 
and have something done to cope with the overflow.’ 
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This extract from the County Engineer’s report, dated 
April 5, 1902, will serve to indicate the importance that was 
placed by him on the contraction of rivers for bridging 
purposes, and in reply to the criticisms of his plans by two 
Councillors he wrote :— 

‘ Orari Bridges. Previously to the Rolleston Road bridge 
over this river being built (1895) we took cross-sections of 
the Orari River just below the gorge in order to ascertain 
to what extent it would be safe to contract the Orari bridge 
at Rolleston’s Road, in order that a minimum amount of 
bridging might be built. It was entirely a question of 
keeping the cost of this bridge within a certain fixed sum 
or of having no bridge at all. 


‘The system of training these rivers by means of the 
protective fences, etc., we had invented, gave us complete 
control over the width of water channel necessary for the 
full discharge of the heaviest flood. The length of the 
bridge was accordingly fixed with a large margin of 
waterway for contingencies. The Victoria Bridge over the 
Orari on the main road was built in 1897 and here the same 
waterway was allowed as at Rolleston’s Road. As in the 
case of that bridge the Victoria Bridge had to be built for 
a minimum of expenditure or not at all. The total combined 
cost of these bridges was under £2,000. Bridged on the 
old lines without contraction they would have cost about 
three times as much, and consequently would not have 
been bridged at all. 

‘The great defect with the Victoria Bridge site is due 
to the fact that the whole of the riverbed about here, and 
apparently as far as the upper bridge, is rising rapidly due 
to deposit of shingle in the riverbed. This upgrowth of 
shingle has decreased the height of waterway under the 
Victoria Bridge by about two feet since it was built, and 
if the whole of the river is to be kept in its proper channel 
during another flood of the same character as that we have 
recently experienced, it will be necessary to raise both 
bridge and protective works to retain it if the proposed 
protective works and retaining embankment at the big 
overfiow below the upper bridge are built. 
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‘The Upper Orari Bridge was built in 1900 for a little 
more than £2,000 inclusive of protective works. The 
original bridge at this site was 1,200 feet long and to have 
rebuilt it on its old lines would have cost £5,000. The 
County Council had either to build the bridge on the 
contracted system or not at all. 


‘It has been said to us in this connection that if the 
rivers are to be contracted the piles should be driven deeper 
to allow of a greater scour being set up than would occur 
if no contraction had taken place. Our contention is that 
the contraction of these rivers has had nothing to do with 
increasing the scour. This is clearly seen in the Opihi River 
at the main road where, although the river was contracted 
heavily, no underscour of the piles took place except at the 
south side of the river where no training fence exists. 

‘At the Opihi and Temuka bridges no damage was done 
with the exception of the scour at one pile as stated. 

‘By contracting these bridges on our system we have 
saved the district £5,000 in cost. 


‘Instead of being blamed for the petty mishaps to the 
two bridges in the Orari the district should most heartily 
congratulate itself that it has come out of such an experience 
as we have lately had with so little damage.’ 

From the visitation of 1902 until 1945 floods could at 
worst be described as major and abnormal, and during that 
period no very disastrous floods occurred. 

It was on February 20, 1945, that rain began to fall. 
It came down in torrents. 

Rainfall figures at various points in the County will 
provide evidence of the deluge. 


RAINFALL at Waitohi Geraldine OrariGge. Kakahu Mt. Peel 
ins. ins. ins. ins. ins. 
February 20 1.57 3.70 6.10 6.89 - 
February 21 7.37 4.75 4.97 4.33 - 
Two days 8.94 10.5 LLO7 =: 11.22 -- 


For year 1945 43.58 51.20 6084 4960 57.3] 


Reporting to the Council at its March meeting, the 
Engineer said, ‘There is definite evidence that the flood 
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level reached at Orakipaoa was 12.15 inches higher than 
in 1902.’ 

Never had settlers seen so much water about and they 
earnestly hoped that they would never see as much again. 

The weather had been misty — very misty —for weeks 
previously and rain had fallen on 17 days in December, 
1944, and-on 18 days in January, 1945. The County was 
full of crops of golden grain. 

These were ripe — over-ripe — but owing to the continual 
mist and intermittent rain could not be harvested; a little 
had been cut and was in stook. 


The rain was all over in about 48 hours and then what 
a countryside . . . roads scoured away, bridges gone, 
communications — roads and rail — cut, and in the fields in 
the course of the flood there were packed against fences, 
where these remained, potatoes and other roots of various 
kinds, carcases of sheep and cattle and sheaves of grain. 
The loss was terrific and was not confined to the fields. 
Shops and homes had had water through them — in cases to 
a depth of feet —furnishings were destroyed and houses 
left with inches deep of silt to be cleared away. It was 
particularly fortunate that there was no loss of life. Had 
the flood occurred at night-time this position would almost 
certainly have been reversed. 

The waters began to look ugly at daybreak and 
continued to rise until about 5 p.m. when the peak occurred. 

Temuka shopkeepers had a busy day removing goods 
from low benches and protecting themselves as far as 
possible against serious loss. The position was still bad, as 
the waters entered shops on King Street and rose almost 
to the height of the counters. 

The day previous was the day of the Temuka fortnightly 
sale. It was raining then. It had rained on sale-days before. 
No one took serious notice that day. As usual some stock 
were left in the yards overnight. In the morning when 
owners realised the danger it was too late — they could not 
reach the yards. The stock were still in the yards and 
there they remained until rising waters either overwhelmed 
them or carried them over the rails into the raging flood 
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beyond. The waters rose until they overtopped the cattle 
yards, the cattle penned were carried away and in some 
cases it was said —I had no reason to doubt it — that they 
were found, when waters had subsided, as far afield as 
Seadown and some were recovered alive on the sea beach 
at Milford. The high-water mark was recorded on the 
corrugated iron shed at the yards. It is still there. 

County works suffered very serious damage —it was 
estimated that £21,000 would be required to restore 
_ communications. This amount did not include the cost of 
repairs to river protective works or the cost of new 
protective work made necessary by the flood. 

An extract from the Engineer’s report will give a clear 
indication of the damage done. 


‘ With approximately 10.5 ins. of rain falling in less than 
48 hours on 20th and 2lst, record high floods were 
experienced in all rivers. The peak of the flood in the 
Temuka system, fed by the Waihi, Te Moana and Kakahu 
Rivers, was reached at about 3.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 21st, 
when the town of Temuka and surrounding County suffered 
severely. The Waihi also overtopped its banks earlier in 
the day and flooded the lower parts of Geraldine Borough. 
Although the Orari was then running very high it did not 
reach a peak until the early hours of Thursday morning 
when overspilling occurred at several points and water 
flowed cross-country into the Waihi watershed. Had the 
flood peaks coincided it is likely that a major disaster would 
have occurred with serious loss of life. The Opihi was also 
in very high flood with a peak time practically coinciding 
with the Orari. 

‘ General damage to roads was extensive and long lengths 
were completely stripped of metal. An accurate assessment 
of this type of damage is difficult to arrive at but can 
conservatively be placed at £5,000 as many sections of road 
will have to be completely reconstructed. Without going 
into details the following are examples : Temuka-Pleasant 
Point M.H., approximately two miles; Waitohi River Road 
above Point bridge; Pleasant Valley Road, school to 
Quaid’s Corner, one mile; Silverton Orari Gorge Road, 
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about two miles; Badham’s Bridge approach and long 


sections of Rangitata Gorge. 


Other comparatively small 


scours resulted in many thousands of yards of lost main- 


tenance metal. 


BRIDGES 


‘The following bridges were completely destroyed :— 


Knowles, Te Moana Gorge 
Stringer’s Bridge, Kakahu 
Mulvihill’s, Te Moana 
Johnson’s, Hilton 

Wilson Street, Geraldine 
Skipton, Opuha River 
Lime Kiln Bridge, Kakahu 
Little’s, Hilton 

Swing Bridge, Geraldine 


Patrick’s Bridge, Brophy’s Road 


100 ft. Lik 
81 ft. Lids 
75 ft. F.B 

F.B 

100 ft. F.B 

210 ft. H.T 
Todt H.T 

100 ft. F.B 

100 ft. FB. 
20 ft ET 


Cooper’s Creek, Orton, M.H., 15 ft. concrete bridge 
Large concrete culvert near Geraldine Flax Co. 


Total 


12 


L.T. represents Light Traffic; F.B., Footbridge ; 
and H.T. Heavy Traffic. 


‘The following bridges were severely damaged :— 


Stoney Creek, Fairlie, M.H. 
Upper Orari Bridge 
Pleasant Point Bridge 
Twoomey’s Bridge 
Nolan’s Bridge, Waihi Gorge 
Hand’s Bridge, Kakahu 

Total 


Mulvihill’s, Fairlie, M.H. 
Hanging Rock Bridge 
Barbarafield Bridge 
Quaid’s Bridge, Pleasant Valley 
Cooper’s Creek Bridge, Main 
South Road 
11 


‘ The following bridges suffered washed-out approaches : 


Badham’s Bridge 

Speechley’s Bridge (bad) 

Maori Creek, Te Moana 

Hullen’s Bridge, Beautiful Vlly. 

Parr’s Bridge, Middlemiss Road 

Ford’s Bridge, Hanging Rock, 
M.H. 

Sharpe’s Bridge (bad) 

Stockdill’s Bridge 

O’Brien’s Bridge, Fairlie, M.H. 


Cooper’s Creek Bridges, Cain’s 
Road and on Bdy. Road 
McKeown’s Bridge, Woodbury 
Pleasant Valley School Bridge 

Burdon’s Bridge, Woodbury 
Stewart Settlement Bridge 

2 Winchester Main Rd. bridges 
Gresham’s Bridge 

Rangitira Valley bridges (2) 
Kapunatiki Creek Bdge., Orton 
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Scully’s, Lysaght’s, Allan’s and other bridges on Sweetwater Creek. 
Approaches to Manse Bridge were also badly scoured but have been 
repaired while road is being used as a State highway deviation. 

‘ The staff has been making temporary repairs as rapidly 
as possible. A limited number of army personnel have been 
available but the rush of harvesting work has affected our 
use of this source of labour. Arrangements have been made 
with a contractor to undertake repairs at Hanging Rock 
Bridge on a cost plus 10% basis. He has already started 
work at the Pleasant Point Bridge for Levels County. 

‘Many slips occurred, the worst being in the Rapuwai 
and Hanging Rock area, at Burrell’s Cutting and in Slack’s 
Valley where the road is still blocked. Good work has been 
done by settlers at Rapuwai who organised a working bee 
and cleared tracks to provide temporary access. A small 
bulldozer has been hired from the P.W.D. and army 
personnel have been made available for such emergency 
work and for bridging. The pipe clay cutting at Kakahu is 
still in danger of further slipping and the road is extremely 
greasy. 

WATER SUPPLIES 

‘Next to the restoration of urgent communication for 
people who are isolated, the problem of providing water for 
the various water-race and pipeline systems in the Geraldine 
County has been our biggest problem. The headworks of 
the Geraldine-Downs-Raukapuka supply was completely 
destroyed and it was some time before the flood subsided 
sufficiently to make full investigations. The exposed pipeline 
kept the system partially supplied for a time and arrange- 
ments were then made, by courtesy of Geraldine Borough 
Council, to pump in water to supply householders on lower 
levels. Temporary repairs have been effected but the 
supply is not normal. 

‘A further inspection was made this week in company 
with Mr. G. A. Bridges, the designer of the scheme, and 
proposals for new headworks will be submitted to the 
Council. 

‘No water is available in the Orari-Waihi water-race 
system. The Orari River has completely changed at the 
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intake and steps are being taken to provide a temporary 
supply. Big changes in the river have affected seriously the 
Rangitata-Orari water-race system which covers nearly 100 
miles of races between the Rangitata and Orari. A partial 
restoration of supply has been possible from the old sluice 
box which is at present fed by an underground flow. 
Permanent repairs await the services of a drag-line excavator, 
the job being too big for the available manpower without 
mechanised aid. There will also be some expensive river 
protection work required at the intake. 

‘The Rangitata Island water-race system has silted up 
badly at the intake. This will have to be opened up and 
the job is awaiting the services of a tractor and scoop. 
The Geraldine Flat water-race system was not badly 
damaged and was restored by the local committee. 


‘The Kakahu-Te Moana system was restored by the local 
committee assisted by manpower supplied by the army. 
‘Woodbury races are still running satisfactorily.’ 


But this was not all for 1945 was a disastrous year. 
On July 16 snow began to fall and in a few hours every inch 
of the County territory was covered. At the sea coast there 
was a depth of 4 inches and this increased as it went inland 
until at Geraldine there were 15 inches and at Orari Gorge 
20 inches with 18 inches on the plains. 

Telegraph and telephone communications were severely 
interrupted, poles in all directions being bent and broken. 
The snow was followed, as could naturally be expected, by 
frosts of unusual severity, and further substantial damage 
was done to the surface of roads. 

To make matters worse, while the ground was still 
water-logged as a result of snow there came one night a 
terrific gale. It was on August 31 that thousands of trees 
of all ages and sizes were uprooted and destroyed, County 
plantations at Peel Forest suffering the most. Buildings 
were damaged in some instances by falling trees. 


There were many narrow escapes from serious injury 
and to those who experienced it a never-to-be-forgotten 


night. 
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Not satisfied with the damage already done, periodical 
floods not only did further damage but severely retarded 
the work of restoring previous damage. Further extracts 
from the reports to the Council by the Engineer will testify 
to the wrath of the elements. From his report ended March 
3l:— 

‘This year has been a disastrous one for flood damage. 
The rainfall recorded at Geraldine, 47.6 inches, was 18 
inches more than the average and there were two minor 
floods prior to the record one of February 21 which resulted 
in damage to a total of 49 bridges and severe scouring of 
roads estimated to cost £20,800 in repairs including the 
Skipton Bridge. Damage to river stopbanks was very 
extensive. 

From report for month of May :— 

“Repair of flood damage has been further complicated 
by the minor flood which occurred on the week-end of 
18th-19th when a heavy storm swept the County. During 
the two days 5.28 inches of rain fell at Waitohi, 4.45 inches 
at Temuka, 2.96 inches at Geraldine. Several temporary 
crossings were washed out and all fords were again badly 
scoured. Water-supply intakes were disturbed and the 
approach filling at Speechley’s Bridge was_ seriously 
endangered.’ 

From report for month of July :— 

‘The staff was engaged on repairs of flood damage until 
this work was interrupted by the record snowfall of the 
night of the 18th. Since then graders have been working 
continuously on the clearing of communications. The worst 
road blockages occurred on the Mount Peel-Forest Creek 
road where drifts in cuttings completely isolated the settlers. 
The worst aspect of the snow appears to be the damage to 
sealed surfaces. The snow and frost have now lifted the 
seal coat in many places and it is likely that the damage 
will be extensive.’ 

From report to August meeting :— 

‘Very heavy rain on the 6th and 7th brought another 
threat of floods and all rivers ran high causing the usual 
scouring of fords and temporary crossings. A further 
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wash-out at Hanging Rock Bridge approach, the gap to be 
bridged. At the Barbarafield Bridge the ford became 
impassable and steps had to be taken to erect a temporary 
span over the gap in the approach. 

‘The pipe-clay cutting became completely impassable 
and trucks have been carting rough metal for a week in an 
effort to make the surface firm enough for traffic. The Orari 
River again overflowed through Inglis’s property and in 
places flowed down the road.’ 


From report for September :— 

‘Although there was a marked improvement in the 
weather this month, it was again marred on the 23rd and 
24th by a heavy downpour which caused sudden flooding 
in the smaller streams. The Opihi rose considerably and 
again interrupted work at Hanging Rock Bridge and further 
erosion took place on the approach.’ 


From report for year ended March 81, 1946 :— 

‘This year has been the most disastrous in the history 
of the County. Following the record “old man” flood in 
February, 1945, an extremely wet year was experienced with 
several minor floods, a record snow-storm and a nor-west 
hurricane. 

‘Expenditure on flood damage on County roads 
amounting to £5,764 and on bridges £1,473. Flood damage 
restoration on highways reached the large sum of £9,390.’ 


The sum of £10,000 was raised to provide a portion of 
this cost. This was done in the belief that conditions 
were repeating those of the past 50 years and the loan could 
be safely raised and redeemed before another deluge such 
as that just experienced would occur again. 


All this over — rain, snow, gale —in one year, everyone 
thought that, as it was 43 years since anything comparable 
had occurred, it could reasonably be expected that nothing 
untoward would happen again for half a century at least. 
This was not to be. On April 17, 1951, a flood of similar 
dimensions as that of 1945 occurred and a great deal of 
damage was done. The damage would, however, have been 
much greater had it not been for the useful work done by 
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the South Canterbury Catchment Board during its 4% years 
of operations. 

On this occasion the cost of the damage to the County 
was met out of revenue, the Government granting a subsidy 
of £3 to £2. Already some of the work done as restoration 
of damage caused in 1945 and for which a loan of £10,000 
had been raised had been destroyed. 

The Council was determined that that position should 
not arise again, hence its decision to repair all damage from 
ordinary revenue. To do this it was necessary to increase 
the rate a little. 


FLOOD OF 1951 


Engineer's statement of flood damage :— 

A very severe flood was experienced over most of 
South Canterbury in April, 1951, and the Geraldine County 
suffered very badly. Heavy rain commenced on April 16 
and continued for two days, the peak being reached on the 
night of the 17th. 

‘On the Opihi River the only undamaged bridge as 
affecting this County was the Saleyards Bridge at Pleasant 
Point, while on the Orari River the only bridge capable of 
taking traffic for some weeks was the Rolleston Bridge. 
Through traffic normally using the State highway was 
diverted to use these bridges. 

‘In all, the County suffered damage to 14 bridges ; 
measured in monetary loss this amounted to £27,000. Roads 
and highways suffered to the extent of £14,500 and water- 
races accounted for about £6,000. These figures do not 
include damage to the bridges, etc., on the Timaru- 
Christchurch State highway. The above figures, which 
total £47,500, do not represent a true picture as two of the 
damaged bridges, Hanging Rock and Badham’s, have to be 
totally rebuilt at a cost much greater than the repairs to the 
existing structures would have been. Allowing for highway 
and Government subsidies the set-back to County funds 
will amount to over £20,000. 

‘Heavy scouring of many roads took place, the 
restoration cost being included in the figures above. Those 
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roads principally affected were Pleasant Valley Road and 
Silverton Road where channels up to six feet deep appeared 
in place of the usual gravelled surface. The Rangitata 
Gorge Road also suffered badly, the restoration work here 
costing over £1,500. In the back country of the Orari 
basin Lochaber Road, which provides access to two County 
ratepayers from Fairlie, suffered to the extent of £7,500. 
At the time of writing no scheme for financing work on this 
road has been decided on. 

‘No loss of life occurred in this flood and owing to timely 
radio warnings by the South Canterbury Catchment Board 
most farmers were able to move stock to safe pastures. The 
settlers in the Clandeboye and Milford areas, where the 
Orari waters submerged the countryside some feet deep, 
had many paddocks left with thick layers of silt and in some 
cases heaps of gravel.’ 
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RESERVES AND PLANTING 


A LARGE NUMBER OF RESERVES — 132 in all — were vested in 
the County. Most of these were comparatively small in 
area, but in the aggregate they represent approximately 
912 acres. 


They are distributed over the major portion of the 
County, and before the days of mechanisation this provision 
proved to be wise, as both convenience and economy in the 
metalling of roads were well served. 

However, even in those days not all were required for 
the extraction of metal, and as years passed a larger 
proportion became available for other purposes. Very little 
planting was done and little timber was milled before 1945, 
except to meet the requirements of the Council itself. The 
gale of that year brought down almost all millable trees and 
these were disposed of and the areas were replanted. 

At that time the Council had no stated policy or plan 
to follow and the planting that was done was done sparingly 
and spasmodically. F ollowing the destruction wrought in 
1945 by the gale the Council decided to plant consistently, 
and a policy to plant an area annually was adopted and this 
has been followed. 

The members of the Council were tree-conscious. They 
were confident that it was a serious mistake for a local 
authority to mill trees and not to replant. They were well 
aware of the impending shortage of local timber, and were 
distressed that so many individuals were milling mature 
trees without replanting. They considered that the practice 
of taking advantage of the planting that had been done by 
others without the acceptance of the responsibility to make 
a similar provision for the future was all too prevalent. 
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They agreed that it was the duty of the Council to adopt 
a definite policy and accordingly to formulate a plan for the 
consistent and progressive planting of trees. They knew 
that they may not be permitted to hold office long enough 
to see the fruits of their labours, but found their satisfaction 
in the knowledge that some future Council and ratepayers 
would enjoy the benefits which accrued. An indication of 
the progress made will be gained from figures taken at 
ten-yearly intervals: 1922, 52 acres; 1942, 114 acres; 
1952, 878 acres. 


As has been stated many of the areas were small and, 
consequently, the length of fencing required for each was 
considerable. By this time the cost of fencing was almost 
prohibitive — approximately £5 per chain — and to a degree 
restricted the area for which finance could be made available 
from year to year. 


Extreme difficulty is met in the clearing of sections for 
replanting. Mill owners remove timber logs and are 
prepared to forfeit their deposits rather than do the clearing 
that is set out in their contracts. Consequently the Council 
is obliged to demand a deposit in each case which is 
adequate to cover the cost of clearing if this is not done 
satisfactorily. 


In 1948 the Council purchased an area of 50 acres 
fronting on to the Rangitata-Geraldine highway and the 
following year planted 25 acres of Pinus radiata and 25 acres 
of Douglas fir. Although the land is light both varieties 
have done well and adequate fire-breaks are consistently 
maintained. 


Since the adoption of the policy to plant annually, some 
200 acres of trees have been planted. These are trimmed 
as required, and at the present time the Council is 
contemplating the appointment of a reserves officer whose 
duty it will be to see that trees are properly tended. In a 
few years there should be a substantial sum of money 
available annually from the proceeds of timber and firewood, 
and if the present policy is followed consistently this 
advantage will be a permanent one. 
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WATER SUPPLY 


ALTHOUGH THE TERRITORY within the County is considerably 
intersected by rivers and streams, there were a number of 
areas — some quite substantial — without a permanent supply 
of water either for stock or domestic use. 

It was recognised from the outset that while this 
condition maintained the land had little value for grazing 
purposes or for cultivation as neither stock nor teams of 
horses could survive without water. In fact some of the land 
was suited only to grazing, but it was impossible to keep 
stock on it under those conditions. To overcome this 
difficulty a number of water-supply schemes were formulated 
and carried into effect. 

The first system to be constructed was completed in 1887. 
RANGITATA-ORARI : Constructed 1887, over 100 miles of open 

race, headworks Orari Gorge, Orari River (north side). 

Area watered, 4,200 acres. 


wooppury: Constructed 1888, 25 miles of open race, 
headworks Waihi Gorge, Waihi River. Area watered, 
3,400 acres. 

ORARI-WAIHI: Constructed 1889, 30 miles of open race, 
headworks Orari Gorge, Orari River (south side). Area 
watered, 4,100 acres. 

waltour: Constructed 1891, 14 miles of open race, head- 
works Opihi River, supplying 8.882 acres until 1941 
when the Downlands Pipe Supply was turned on 
supplying an area of 30,000 acres with troughs, also 
141 dwellings. 

KAKAHU-TE MOANA: Constructed 1914, 15 miles of open 
race, headworks Maori Creek, Te Moana. Area watered, 
3,800 acres. at 
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RANGITATA ISLAND : Constructed 1931, 25 miles of open race, 


headworks north branch Rangitata River. Area watered, 
4,100 acres. 


GERALDINE FLAT: Constructed 1892, 20 miles of open race, 
headworks Te Moana River, Pleasant Valley. Area 
watered, 2,300 acres. 


FOUR PEAKS: Constructed 1893, 5 miles of open race, 
headworks Hare River, Four Peaks. Area watered, 
1,100 acres. 


PEEL FoREST: Piped supply for domestic purposes, Peel 
Forest township. There are 14 domestic supplies. 


MILFORD PRIVATE RACE: Headworks from branch of Ohapi 
Creek near Winchester and runs to the coast. 


GERALDINE DOWNS-RAUKAPUKA PIPED SUPPLY: Installed 1926, 
12 miles in length, piped throughout; 4,000 acres 
watered by troughs. Headworks Hare River. 

In all cases (with the exception of the private race) each 
district being supplied has been declared a special rating 
area and each bears the cost of both capital and maintenance 
work done within its own territory. Separate accounts are 
kept and each water supply district is a complete unit 
distinet from all others. 

These races have proved to be entirely satisfactory 
although they require a good deal of maintenance. Races 
must be cleaned not less than twice annually and a good deal 
of this work is done by means of a tractor and plough. Some 
races run through light land and there is a good deal of 
seepage to contend with. In places, races had to be rammed 
and puddled with clay or sawdust to prevent the water from 
entirely disappearing in the shingle below. Should the 
flow of water in these races be interrupted in dry summer 
weather, it is almost impossible to get the water to flow 
again. The headworks at the intakes often suffer severe 
damage as a result of flooding in the rivers. In 1951 the 
intake to the Rangitata-Orari was completely washed away 
and it cost £4,714 to restore it. The cost of the restoration 
work was subsidised, the subsidy on the new intake being 
£2,192 from the Public Works Department, and the 
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protective work was subsidised by the Soil Conservation and 
Rivers Control Council, the sum of £800 being granted. 
The water supply district was therefore responsible for the 
sum of £1,722. Consumers in the area agreed to pay a 
rate increased from 6d. to 1/- per acre until the debt was 
redeemed. The Council advanced the money from the 
general account to meet the capital expenditure until such 
time as the district was able to repay. 

In 1945 the sub-main pipeline which had to be taken 
across the Opihi River to reach the Waitohi area was washed 
away by flood. Up to the present it has not been restored, 
the service being maintained by a temporary pipe until such 
time as the works department can decide what is the best 
method to use in making the crossing. Previously, the pipe 
was carried across on concrete pile sets but moving willow 
trees and floating debris collected on it, forming a dam, and 
the weight of water carried it away. This is part of the 
well-known Downlands Water Supply. It is very satisfactory 
both for domestic use and stock, and is a most popular 
scheme. 
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THE HOBSON BEQUEST 


Tuomas Hopson was born in England in 1839 and came to 
New Zealand as a youth. 

Here he commenced his career as cowboy for Mr. F. 
Jollie of Peel Forest. Later he was employed by Mr. Stack 
and he worked also for Mr. John Hay for some time. 

Hobson then purchased 50 acres of swamp land fronting 
on to Factory Road near Temuka. He paid £2 per acre 
for this land and this was the last section to be disposed of 
at that figure. 

It was heavily covered with flax, etc., and had been used 
by the Maoris as a burial ground and as a place of refuge. 

Mr. Hobson undertook the task of draining and clearing 
the land to bring it into production. As the work proceeded 
several interesting specimens were found — human remains, 
a taiaha and some wood fish-hooks. As recently as two 
years ago a piece of carved wood was found there. 

Having drained the land Hobson erected a cottage and 
this still stands and is occupied to this day. He lived here 
and engaged in dairying for many years, establishing a town 
supply, meeting the needs of many of the residents of 
Temuka. Later, he added to this property by the purchase 
from the dairy company of 20 acres adjoining. Afterwards 
he purchased an area of 26 acres near Hilton and an area 
of 118 acres at Slack’s Valley. 

When he retired from active farming he leased his 
properties. The Temuka property was let to Mr. Samuel 
McCully at £1 per acre per year, and later this was 
increased to 25/-. Hobson continued to occupy the cottage 
for several years and about 1901 he moved to Christchurch. 
Here he resided until about 1903 when he visited his native 
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land. On his return to New Zealand he again took up 
residence in Christchurch where he lived until his death on 
October 18, 1907, at the age of 68 years. 

Small of stature, a peaceful man of retiring disposition, 
he lived a quiet life, taking no part in public activities or 
in sport. He remained a bachelor all his days and had no 
relatives in New Zealand. 


He toiled and saved and was prompted by the highest 
motives which was borne out by the fact that he bequeathed 
his properties for the permanent benefit of the community 
in which he had spent the major portion of his life. 

On one occasion he remarked to a friend that he was 
having some difficulty in the framing of his will as ‘ things 
were to go on and on’. 

So this humble, noble English gentleman committed his 
property to be held in trust for all time, the proceeds to be 
used to provide ‘for such charitable and public objects as 
the local authority and the Public Trustee may think 
proper ’, in the interests of the people of the County of 
Geraldine. 

The present capital value of the properties is £4,760, 
the annual return being £484/7/6. 

Many institutions throughout the County have benefited 
down the years. Assistance has been given in the building 
and maintenance of halls, the establishing and support of 
swimming baths, libraries, sports clubs, etc. 

Among the institutions that have benefited are :— 

Halls: Gapes Valley, Milford, Clandeboye, Rangitata, 
Rangitata Island, Winchester, Orari Bridge, Pleasant Valley, 
Hilton and the Temuka Band-room. 

Libraries: Rangitata, Winchester, Waitohi, Milford, 
Woodbury, Peel Forest, Orari, Orari Bridge, Geraldine and 
Temuka. 

Miniature Rifle Clubs: Pleasant Valley, Gapes Valley, 
Geraldine R.S.A., Hilton, Woodbury, Clandeboye, Rangi- 
tata, Milford and Geraldine Defence Rifle Club. | 

Others : Milford Lagoon Association, Temuka Technical 
Classes Association, Geraldine Swimming Club, Temuka 
Swimming Club, Woodbury Domain Baths, Winchester 
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School Baths, Geraldine and Temuka Ladies’ Rest Rooms, 
Geraldine and Temuka District Nurse Committee, Geraldine 
and Temuka Plunket Societies, Geraldine and Temuka 
Mayors’ Relief Funds, Benevolent Guild, W.C.T.U. 
Temuka, Temuka Choral Society, Geraldine Country- 
Women’s Club, Boy Scout Troop, Milford Tennis and Table 
Tennis Clubs, Arundel, Woodbury and Peel Forest Tennis 
Clubs, Rangitata Table Tennis Club, School Garden Com- 
petition for all schools in the County. 

It is difficult to estimate to what extent the assistance 
made possible by this bequest has fostered the community 
spirit in rural centres. With the general trend towards 
congregating in city and urban precincts it would be just 
as difficult to assess the value of that assistance in the life 
of the rural communities which have benefited. 

The school garden competition is designed to encourage 
scholars and, through them, their parents and their seniors 
to cultivate the spirit of civic pride just where they are. 
Too often we fail to see beauty and virtue at home. One 
could scarcely imagine a more worthy purpose than that 
provided for in this bequest. The people of the County are 
indeed fortunate. 

In the first instance Mr. Jas. Hay, solicitor, Timaru, was 
the sole executor of the trust. At his death this passed to 
the Public Trust. The County Council makes recommenda- 
tions for the disposal of the funds and these are submitted 
to the District Public Trustee for approval. 

_ Thus, Thomas Hobson gave countless numbers cause to 
remember him. 

His high ideals and his generosity have erected for 
him monuments to his memory more treasured and more 
permanent than stone or marble. 


Truly ‘his works do live after him’. 
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PIONEERING SPIRIT 
A SECRET INDUSTRY 


IT HAPPENED in the writer’s native district before he arrived, 
and he has oft-times heard the story told and retold by his 
forbears who many years earlier had settled some distance 
away. 

A group of Irish immigrants who had taken up land at 
Waitohi Flat were making good when the slump of the 
eighties caused them to do some hard thinking as well as 


hard work. 


They lived the simple life, tilled the soil, grew crops of 
wheat, oats, barley and potatoes. They milked the cows, 
fed the pigs, churned the butter, primed the hens. They 
sold their surplus to the grocer from Timaru who also 
supplied groceries and other necessities of life. Their 
principal foods were potatoes and butter-milk, bacon and 
eggs; their principal drink — water? Still unable to make 
ends meet, and unwilling to give security over their 
possessions, they found a better way. 


It required ingenuity, skill and a flagrant disregard of the 
law, but it paid handsomely while it lasted. It kept them 
employed, it took their minds from the horrors of the slump, 
it augmented their incomes and it tasted good. 


Deep in the heart of a patch of native bush, now known 
as the Gully Bush, which grew in a secluded gully there 
sprang up a flourishing industry. It was interesting work, 
it was risky work, but the very risks were an incentive to 
energy and enterprise and the spirit of venture — still high 
in the hearts of those who had left their homes, faced 
difficulties and braved the terrors of a new land. 
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The product had to be removed under cover of darkness. 
Silence and secrecy were the essence of the venture. The 
local officer of the law, stationed at Pleasant Point, became 
suspicious, but a little keg, placed among his rows of 
potatoes, was easily discovered. It tickled his palate and 
it sealed his lips. 

A ready market for the product was found in Timaru, 
and this market absorbed all that could be produced. 
So it proved to be more interesting, more lucrative and 
more satisfying than farming. 

The feminine partners shared in the benefits. It is 
recorded that on one occasion two of them were entrusted 
with a small cargo to Timaru. Alas, they could not refrain 
—they sipped, they tasted, they drank. They sang, they 
argued, they fought. Merriment gave place to wrath, vocal 
resistance to violence, they resorted to fisticuffs and hair, 
and returned home much the worse for wear. Fortunately, 
on the morrow their friendship remained unimpaired and 
they lived as good neighbours should. 

But all good things come to an end, and one day in 
1887 two Timaru policemen, desirous of promotion, mounted 
their horses and took off to Waitohi. How they were able 
to ride to the very spot remains a mystery, but it would 
appear that someone wished to claim the amount — £50 — 
that was offered for information. A substantial amount of 
the illicitly-distilled beverage was found, one of the party 
only was taken in charge, but the “worm " was never found. 
Other mysteries followed in quick succession. Did the brave 
fellow who decamped with the worm know that there had 
been a disclosure ? Did he know that the law was on the 
attack ? Did he reinstate the coveted prize in some more 
secluded spot? These things must remain mysteries. 
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JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF CONSTITUTION OF COUNTY 


THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the Constitution of the 
County of Geraldine was well marked by a social gathering 
held in the Town Hall, Geraldine, on October 2, 1952, 
The actual date of the anniversary was January 4, but the 
celebrations had been postponed as the neighbouring 
counties of Waimate and Ashburton had both celebrated 
their seventy-fifth early in the year and as the Town Hall 
can be a cold place on a winter’s night the function was not 
held until warmer conditions prevailed. | 


The night was fine, the moon was bright, the crowd was 
gay. The hall had been beautifully adorned with greenery 
and flowers placed there by the strong hands of the staff 
ably assisted by the ingenuity and decorative touch of the 
fingers of the ladies. Originality was introduced by placing 
among the wall decorations some road signs, “ Beware Road 
Up’, ‘ Road Closed ’, ‘ Limit 5 Miles P.H.’, etc. These, with 
the crest of the County in a prominent position, added to the 
attractive appearance of the hall. 


The County Chairman presided and on behalf of the 
Geraldine Council extended a warm welcome to the guests. 


Among the apologies received were those of the Hon. 
Minister of Internal Affairs (Hon. W. A. Bodkin), the 
President of New Zealand Counties’ Association (Mr. W. A. 
Lee), the Chairman of the Waimate County Council who 
is also Chairman of the Ward (Major N. A: Rattray ), His 
Worship the Mayor of Timaru (Mr. W. L. Richards) and a 
member of our own Council (Mr. Geo. Edgar). 
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A truly happy evening was spent, excellent speeches 
were delivered, and a sumptuous supper enjoyed. 

Mr. D. C. Kidd, M.P. for Waimate, who was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Kidd, deputised for the Minister. 

For the second time in 75 years (the first time, 25 years 
ago) Councillors laid down their loads of responsibility 
and took on an air of jollification. 

Here is the programme that was followed. 

The following extracts will give an indication of the 
standard of speeches made that evening. 


MR. C. J. KERR 


As the Chairman has indicated, my toast to-night is the 
Parliament of New Zealand and I consider it a very 
important toast. When I mentioned to someone that I was 
early on the toast list he referred me to a remark of the 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, “that you cannot expect a 
good speech on iced water ’. 

Well, the Parliament of our democracy is no new thing 
to the British Commonwealth. I find that the method of 
government which we enjoy now was introduced to the 
British Isles by the Saxons a good many years ago; in fact 
the House of Parliament has been in existence since 1258. 
In New Zealand we have emerged from provincial govern- 
ment to a central government with local bodies which I 
consider is the basis of the central government. Now the 
life blood of Parliament, as you all know, is the party system 
and I think it has a lot of merits to commend it. We may 
have different views on that but every party has striven to 
leave behind it a monument to its administration and I think 
we can say every party has done so. We, as electors, have 
the privilege of electing our representative and when he is 
elected he represents the whole of the constituency for 
which he is elected and we also have the privilege of 
rejecting our candidate if he does not live up to the 
standard which we expect. What more democratic means 
of government can we have? Now these monuments that 
the various authorities have left to New Zealand. I want 
to tell you some of those but I think I will just at random 
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pick out one or two that typify what I mean. For instance, 
McKenzie’s Land Settlement Bill and Bob Semple’s Works 
Programme ; we may well see the day when there is a Dave 
Kidd's Soil Conservation Programme. 


Parliament is the foster mother of local bodies and as a 
foster mother protects and nourishes her foster children, 
that is what we representatives on local bodies are always 
asking Parliament to do. We do not expect nor do we hope 
that Parliament will ration that nourishing food. 


With that little homily, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 


MR. D. C. KIDD, M.P. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.— Now I want to 
thank Councillor Kerr for the very able way in which he 
has proposed, I suppose, the most important toast on the 
toast list to-night, that of the Parliament of New Zealand, 
but, Mr. Chairman, if you would allow me to digress for a 
few moments I would first of all, before replying to the 
toast, like to thank you as Chairman of the Council for 
inviting Mrs. Kidd and me here to-night. I would like to 
extend my congratulations to your Council on reaching its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. 


As you have already stated, this is another milestone 
that the Geraldine County Council is passing to-night and 
I think one and all will agree that the Geraldine County 
Council in the past has done a magnificent job of work 
and we feel sure that it is going to rise to greater heights 
in the future. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, I want to reply to the toast 
of Parliament. I regret, and I am sure you all do, that the 
Hon. Minister is not with us, and I feel rather honoured to 
take the place of the Hon. Mr. Bodkin here to-night but I 
would just say in passing, Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate 
that perhaps Dave Kidd is not Minister of Internal Affairs 
instead of Bill Bodkin because I am sure if he was the 
Geraldine County would get a far better spin than it is 
getting. 
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I do not suppose there is an institution that is more 
criticised than Parliament; that seems to be the privilege 
of everybody to have a go and criticise Parliament and you 
know, Mr. Chairman, I have heard some rather hard things 
said about Parliament and Parliamentarians by both men 
and women and I suppose that is their privilege as Mr. Kerr 
has stated. The people elect us to Parliament and if we do 
not do our stuff well it is their privilege to criticise us and 
there is no doubt they do that. I heard one man say one 
day : ‘You know, Parliamentarians come in two categories ; 
you have the politicians and you have the statesmen. The 
politician keeps his eye on the next election and the states- 
man keeps his eye on the next generation.’ Unfortunately 
the politicians are in the majority and perhaps there is a 
certain amount of truth in that. Perhaps there are a good 
many who keep their eye on the next election and perhaps 
not to the next generation which is a good deal more 
important. 


Now I suppose it is only right and it is only proper that 
Parliament should be criticised because I suppose that every 
public man —I suppose, Mr. Chairman, you have come in 
for criticism at times and I suppose your Councillors do — 
but if the criticism is constructive and not vicious it does 
a Parliament a certain amount of good in as much as it keeps 
you on your mettle the whole time, that you do your job, 
not to pander to public criticism but to do the best for the 
whole of the people that you represent. 


Now in Parliament, over the last few years, and I am 
sorry to say this, but I want to express these sentiments 
here to-night, there has been a tendency by the central 
Government to usurp some of the authority of local bodies 
and I hope and trust that local bodies will safeguard their 
privileges and safeguard them in no uncertain way, because 
I think few of us realise and appreciate the tremendous 
amount of good that local governments do in this Dominion 
and as Councillor Kerr has said the central Government has 
to act as foster mother to the local bodies to allow them 
to carry on with the job of work. 
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Now the session of Parliament is on at the present time 
and I presume that most of you people, especially on budget 
night when you hear of the good things that are going to be 
handed out to you, listen in to the debates on the floor 
of the House. Well, there is a lot of talk on the floor of the 
House but I just want to say here to-night that it is not those 
fellows who are doing all the talk on the floor of the House, 
who are talking to people all over New Zealand over the air, 
who are doing the job of work —it is the man who works 
quietly behind the scenes and gets around behind the 
Ministerial offices and gets things done for his electorate. 
There is a very old saying —it is a very wise one — that 
he who governs best makes the least noise. 


I would also add in our democratic way of government 
you have your Opposition and you have your Government. 
Now, if you are going to have a good Government you must 
also have a strong Opposition; the reason for that is that 
it does not matter what legislation any Government brings 
down, we have two million people in this Dominion to-day 
and some of those people will be affected by that legislation. 
Now that is why it is so very important to have a strong 
Opposition and I think that is what gained us the Treasury 
Benches because we proved to be a very strong Opposition 
and a very efficient Opposition during the last years of the 
Labour Government. 


We used to get hold of those Bills that were coming 
down and we had our team cut up into divisions right 
through until every avenue was covered. When, say, a Bill 
was coming down affecting the land or agriculture we 
passed it on to the agriculture committee and it would go 
through that Bill clause by clause and word by word, then 
we would have a caucus meeting and would report to the 
caucus meeting and a plan was worked out before we went 
to the floor of the House and, of course, the Opposition do 
the same thing now and I would say this, that that is their 
job of work because, after all, you are going to put 
legislation on the Statute Book. Very often you will hear 
over the air where the Opposition will move amendments 
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to that legislation and sometimes those amendments are 
accepted. 


MR. H. C. B. WITHELL 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kidd, Ladies and Gentlemen.—I 
know that all present will be delighted to join with me in 
extending to the Geraldine County Council our congratu- 
lations on the attainment of their seventy-fifth anniversary. 
This, ladies and gentlemen, is a very important occasion. 

Personally, I would like to thank the Geraldine County 
Council for inviting Mrs. Withell and myself to come here 
this evening and especially would I like to thank them for 
the honour of proposing the toast of their own County. 
Well, to you, Geraldine, our hearty congratulations and I 
think you will agree that you are in good company because 
two other counties of No. 12 Ward have already celebrated 
this occasion and we are pleased to welcome you as one 
who is celebrating this evening. 

As Chairman of Ward 12 since its inception, I can hardly 
imagine a better group of councils than we have here in 
this Ward. It has been a lot of experience for me to be 
Chairman of the Ward because of the friendliness and help 
that I have had from all Councillors concerned and also 
from the staffs of the different councils. We appreciate 
very much the good fellowship that has extended through 
the time that the Ward has been formed. A proposal was 
made in the Counties’ Executive in the first instance for 
Ashburton to go in with North Canterbury and for Waitaki 
to go in with South Canterbury. Because of the District 
Highway Councils and the set-up we felt that it would be 
better for wards to be the same as the District Highway 
Council and so the change was made. My opinion of the 
ward system is that it has been a great success and has given 
counties a wider outlook and a better understanding of the 
difficulties and problems of the various counties. Years AZO 
we just used to look over the fence or the river at the 
adjoining county but now we get over the river or the fence 
and we mix with one another and discuss our difficulties 
and problems and I know that we are all the better for that. 
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I would like to report too that the Counties Association 
is functioning to-day better than ever it has done before 
and we are fortunate in having men like Mr. Lee as our 
President and Mr. McKewen as our Secretary. They are 
putting a tremendous amount of work into watching the 
affairs of the county councils of New Zealand. 


I would like to pay a tribute to the work of Mr. Belton, 
the late President of the Association, during his term 
of office. 

The different counties in our Ward, of course, have 
diferent characteristics, perhaps naturally enough. In 
Waimate we have a very efficient and business-like Council 
—a county that is not afraid to put the rate up so that they 
may keep their roads in good order — and one cannot help 
noticing the prosperous state of the farms in the Waimate 
County. 

We think of Mackenzie County with its vast distances, 
with its beautiful lakes and, I suppose, the best mountain 
scenery in New Zealand. 


There is the Levels County with its beautiful rolling 
downs. People say that it is more like England than 
any other county in New Zealand. It also is a county 
that looks after its roads well but I think the thing that 
commends it most of all is the fact that my wife comes 
from Levels County. 

Then we have Ashburton. Ashburton is a big county 
and it looks as if at some time or other a big bulldozer had 
just pushed the mountains back and left us that plain to put 
our roads on. We have made the best job of it we could ; 
it is difficult with shingle and not very much binding, but 
we have done the best we can. We have planted trees and 
dug water-races but the county that we are honouring this 
evening is the most beautiful county of all. I refer to 
Geraldine. 

The hills seem to come nearer in Geraldine than they 
do in Ashburton and on those hills we find patches of native 
bush, not just shrubs and small trees, but real bush — giant 
totara, black pines, white pines and yellow pines. 
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When we look back it is a pity, perhaps, that Peel Forest 
could not have been left just as it was when the first settlers 
came but that of course is not to be and now Peel Forest 
Scenic Board is there in charge and I know it is its object 
to preserve that forest and keep it in good order. 

The rivers of Geraldine County are not like the other 
rivers of Canterbury that seem to be in a hurry to get to 
the sea. Some of your rivers here seem to go off at a tangent 
—I think it is that they were afraid that they would have 
to leave this beautiful County and they deposit their 
mud and that builds up your soil and you have a fruitful 
County now. 

No wonder the first settlers, when they came to the 
Geraldine district, said, “Well, this is good enough for me 
—we will make this our home’ and they planted trees. 
They planted pines and macrocarpas and bluegums but they 
not only planted those but they planted the trees of their 
homeland, the poplars and the willows, the oaks and the 
ashes and sycamores perhaps, worse luck, but they did that 
and they made their County lovely and beautiful. 

I think they realised, those early settlers, that man does 
not live by bread alone. The Creator has been kind; 
the trees have grown and multiplied and the physical 
advantages make this, I think, the gem of all the counties 
in Canterbury. 

One thing puzzles me a bit — that just on the other side 
of the Rangitata River we have quite a number of people 
who have left the Geraldine County and gone over to 
Ashburton and they have set up their homes there and they 
are among some of the most progressive farmers that we 
have in that area. I do not know why they left here but 
of course Ashburton might have some advantages too, but 
they did not go very far away —they just went over the 
river and up and down the area you will find quite a lot 
of South Canterbury people. 

This County early on tackled the matter of sealing its 
roads and I think that road from the Rangitata Bridge to 
Winchester was one of the first roads sealed in South 
Canterbury, and if my memory serves me right I think the 
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subsidy at that time, instead of being three for one, was 
two for one. 

Geraldine County has always been very progressive and 
somehow or other they seem to manage to keep their roads 
in very good order. It may be that there is more binding 
here than there is on our side but I would just say it is a 
credit to them. 

Now I would like to refer to Mr. MacKenzie, a member 
of the Geraldine County Council for a very long time and 
Chairman for a number of years. I had something to do 
with him on public bodies at different times and he was a 
man of very sound judgment who came to a decision quickly 
and I always noticed that his decisions were good and sound. 
Then you have Mr. Flatman who was on this County for a 
long time and was also a member of the Highways Board. 
On one occasion he was going through Ashburton and he 
stated, “I am just going up to the highways meeting in 
Wellington — is there anything you would like P’ and I said, 
‘Well, the Army has settled in Westerfield — what about 
getting the road sealed P’ and the next thing I heard 
was that the road was to be sealed. Mr. Flatman did 
accomplish that. | 

And at the present time you have your present Chair- 
man, Mr. Davey, and we, all of us, appreciate his public 
spirit and the amount of work that he has done for the local 
bodies throughout the length and breadth of the land. Mr. 
Lee said to me not long ago in Wellington : “ You know, the 
members of the Soil Council take a lot of notice of what 
Mr. Davey has to say.’ Well now, I think that perhaps is 
the test of a man’s ability to some extent. If you get up at 
a meeting and you realise nobody wants to listen to you, 
you realise you are not getting very far. 

Don’t you think it would be a good idea if somehow or 
other we were able to get a President of the Counties’ 
Association from the South Island and if ever it comes to 
the time when Mr. Davey is eligible for that I know that 
he could fill that position well. 


There is a proposal to take away the heavy traffic fees ; 
there is a proposal to reinstate the full amount for farmers’ 
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lorries in regard to heavy traffic fees. Now, something of 
that was reported in the paper the other day but it was not 
just correct. It said something about 50% of the heavy 
traffic fees being taken away. Mr. Lee was referring to 
farmers’ lorries who only pay approximately half the 
registration. 

Now the highway funds. We never seem to get enough 
to do what we want to do. At the meeting the other day 
there was a request from this area for £15,000 to carry on 
urgent works and the Highways Board granted £15,000 
for the purpose. I think this is the only district in New 
Zealand that has made application and got the money. 

At the end of the Counties’ Conference Mr. Davey and 
Mr. Kirke from Mackenzie County made some reference to 
my work and although I know I did not deserve it I would 
just like here to thank them very sincerely for what they 
said at that conference in Napier. 

Now I won't keep you any longer but you do not judge 
a county by its size—you judge a county by its county 
councillors. That is the true test. I would just like to tell 
you this: A county chairman once received a letter from 
a ratepayer. This fellow was so exasperated with what this 
county chairman had done that he just wrote on the letter, 
‘fool’. Well, the county chairman referred to this at the 
next meeting and he said, “ Well, I have sometimes received 
a letter from a ratepayer who has forgotten to sign his name, 
but this is the first time a ratepayer has signed his name and 
forgotten to write a letter.’ 


CHAIRMAN S RESPONSE TO TOAST OF GERALDINE COUNTY 


Ladies and Gentlemen.—May I first of all, in the name 
of the County, offer sincere thanks to Mr. Withell for his 
congratulations and for his gracious remarks in proposing 
this toast. I appreciate, more than I can say, his very kind 
references to my own and my Council’s work. 

I wish, too, to thank you all for the hearty way in which 
you have honoured this toast. 

I agree most heartily with his remarks concerning the 
goodwill which exists between the counties of Ward 12 and 
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appreciate, as he does, the opportunities that we have of 
learning from one another. 

I was surprised to hear him say that a good many people 
have left this County and set up their homes in Ashburton 
County. I can think of only one reason why they should 
have done that. Ashburton County is extremely fortunate 
in that in some mysterious way it has managed to escape 
a harbour board rate, fitting itself in between the rating 
districts of Lyttelton and Timaru. There is nothing our 
people fear more than rates, and it appears that they preter 
the discomforts of the Ashburton County to the paying of 
an additional rate. 

During the course of my reply I will claim — justly — 
some virtue and achievement on behalf of the County. Let 
me make it quite clear at the outset that I claim neither 
thanks, praise nor virtue for the members of the present 
Council. We are but Councillors of a day, and we have the 
privilege of building on foundations well and truly laid by 
those who have gone before. It will be to our shame if the 
superstructure lacks dignity and beauty. 


Tribute to Predecessors in Office and to Pioneers: In 
the name of the present Council I wish to pay the highest 
tribute that man can pay to all those who have preceded us 
in office, and to the early pioneers to whose courage and 
resolution we owe so much. That tribute is not alone to 
acknowledge their labours, their self-sacrifice, initiative, 
judgment and foresight. 

It is to declare that we will exert the best that is in us 
in an endeavour to continue to build consistently, wisely and 
progressively, and to maintain the very high standard that 
has been set in both decision and achievement. 


New methods must be introduced, new practices 
adopted, new goals set from time to time, but the high 
ideal which they held dear and for which they planned 
and worked so industriously and conscientiously must be 
honoured, and it must be perpetuated — the ideal so clearly 
set out in the insignia of the County, “The Welfare of the 
People is the Highest Law’. 
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Beautiful County : This County is a very beautiful one, 
at this season of the year especially — it has a beauty all its 
own. It is beautiful of itself; it is beautiful, too, because 
it is profoundly English in the character of its landscape. 
I can justly claim that it emulates the immediate sur- 
roundings of Canterbury’s capital city — surroundings which 
were specially designed to convey the beauty and expression 
of the English countryside. Mr. Withell said Levels is more 
like England. The natural landscape perhaps but not the 
present countryside. There is none more beautiful than 
Geraldine. It is fitting that we should recognise all that was 
done by the early pioneers in this regard. We cannot esteem 
too highly their love of Nature, their conception of a pattern 
embracing beauty, dignity and utility, and their patience, 
perseverance and industry in bringing it to fruition. 

We should acknowledge, too, as we know they did, the 
guiding hand of the Almighty in all their plans and under- 
takings as well as in our own, and should offer grateful 
thanks to a Bountiful Providence for the gift of a County 
so rich in natural beauty and in soil fertility. 

For the beauty of this County — beauty both natural and 
designed — is but one of its qualities. Its productivity, in 
variety, volume and quality, is so well and widely known 
that anything I might add in the brief time at my disposal 
would be entirely inadequate to do it justice. Let it suffice 
to say that the soil types vary from river flats capable of 
producing high yields of butterfat, to that of the tussock 
country with its inimitable Merino wool, while in between 
and round about are produced excellent crops of potatoes, 
cereals, linen flax and fruit. Let me remind you too, that 
we have here trout and salmon fishing rivers second to none 
in the Dominion. 

Its pastoral qualities can best be described by drawing 
attention to its outstanding production of store and fat stock. 


Historical: A few historical facts may be of interest. 
Before the constitution of the County there was constituted 
the Geraldine * District’. This took shape on April 17, 1863, 
and the first meeting of the District Council was held on 
February 20, 1864. 
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Name: At first sight it might appear that the County 
was named GERALDINE after some charming maiden. 

It was at first intended to name the district “ Fitzgerald ’ 
after and in honour of the then Provincial Superintendent, 
but at his request the name given was Geraldine and the 
County took its name from the district. 

Names suggested and rejected were “Godley Town’, 
‘ Killigar ’, “ Fitzgerald ’, “ Leinster ’. 

No decision was made but progress was reported to 
Fitzgerald himself who suggested the name of Geraldine 
which was adopted. This was the Fitzgerald family name. 


Constitution of County and its Boundaries : The County 
was constituted about the end of the year 1876 and the 
first meeting of the County Council was held in the 
Magistrate’s Court, Timaru, on January 4, 1877, when Mr. 
W. Postlethwaite was elected Chairman. 

In December, 1878, the first Clerk was appointed at a 
salary of £5 per month. 

The original district was all that area bounded on the 
north by the Rangitata River, on the east by the sea, on the 
south by the Opihi, to its source near Burke's Pass, thence 
to the summit of the pass, and on the west by the ridge 
which divides the watersheds of the Opihi and Rangitata 
Rivers from that of the Tekapo. 

That is a much wider area than the County embraces 
to-day, and this was enlarged in 1876 to take in part of 
what to-day is Levels County. 

Later the area was substantially reduced, for in 1882 
part was given to Mackenzie and in 1894 a part was given 
to Levels County. 

On October 20, 1858, 640 acres were reserved for 
township at Temuka. The township of Wallingford was 
gazetted on July 25, 1866. This was absorbed in the town 
district of Temuka in 1884. On April 29, 1857, 320 acres 
were reserved for township at Geraldine and this was 
constituted a town district in 1884. 

It was in 1901 that the Temuka Borough pegged out its 
claim, and Geraldine Borough followed in 1906, leaving the 
County with a population of 5,027. The population in 
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1945 was 5,251, in 1951, 5,585. But while the County was 
constituted in 1877 it did not always function as it does 
to-day. At a meeting held in December, 1878, a motion 
‘That this Council adopt the Counties Act’ was defeated 
by five votes to two. Consequently the County Council 
continued to function as previously, being principally 
concerned with the construction of bridges and water-races 
and with the collection of certain rents from Crown lands. 

Road boards, of which there were three, did much of 
the work of maintaining communications. 


ROAD BOARDS 


First Meeting First Chairman 
Mount Peel June 21, 1870 Hon. J. B. A. Acland 
Geraldine February 7, 1871 Mr. W. K. Macdonald 
Temuka August 6, 1872 Dr. Rayner 


These road boards functioned quite actively until 1920 
when they were merged into the County. For some time 
the County carried on its work under the riding system, but 
all riding accounts were done away with in 1934 and since 
that time ridings have been maintained for the purpose of 
representation only. There are three ridings: Mt. Peel 
Riding, 1 member; Geraldine Riding, 3; Temuka Riding, 
4 members. 


RIVER BOARDS: The river boards, three in number, were 
also merged into the County in 1920. 


First Meeting First Chairman 
South Orari July 11, 1872 Mr. Gladstone 
Upper Orari December 10, 1903 Mr. D. McCaskill 
Rangitata Island February 3, 1911 Mr. H. Hearn 
Rangitata Formed but did not function. 


Commencing in 1920 the functions previously carried 
on by these boards were carried on by the Geraldine County 
River Board which body comprised the members of the 
County Council with the addition of one representative 
each from the boroughs of Temuka and Geraldine. This 
arrangement continued until the functions of the River 
Board with all its assets and liabilities were taken by the 
South Canterbury Catchment Board on October 9, 1946. 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES: Probably the first recorded 
expenditure on roading was in the year 1858-59 when more 
than £3,000 was spent on the road Opihi to Waitangi. 
During the years 1861-63 £2,200 approximately was spent 
between Rangitata and Opihi, and 1863, £250 on Peel 
Forest Road, and in 1864 some £600 spent on road to 
Temuka and Washdyke. 


By June, 1863, a considerable amount of roading had 
been done. The road through the Orari swamp had been 
formed and metalled. The road from Arowhenua to 
Hayhurst’s was under construction and the road to Burke’s 
Pass was being improved. The estimated expenditure on 
roads in the Geraldine district, 1863-64, was £1,200. By 
March 31, 1864, several other roads, both main and cross 
or accommodation roads as they were called, had been 
surveyed. To-day we have a total length of 756 miles of 
road already formed, most of which is metalled, and 159 
miles of road still not formed. Five miles of sealed road 
were taken over as State highway in 1939. 


There are 17 miles of State highway in the County. 
We now have 80 miles of sealed road. The cost of 
reconstruction and sealing at £4,000 per mile for two-way 
sealing and £3,000 for one-way makes the task of sealing 
a difficult one and consequently limits the length of sealing 
that can be undertaken. 


BRIDGES: Opihi: In 1864 the Geraldine Road Board 
urged the Government to consider the building of a bridge 
over the Opihi River and on April 6, 1865, a report was 
submitted. 


Consideration had been given to a proposal to construct 
a combined railway and traffic bridge, but on April 20 of 
that year the Geraldine Road Board was advised that the 
Provincial Council did not approve a combined bridge but 
would assist with the erection of a traffic bridge. 


Immediately there arose a diversity of opinion regarding 
the site of the proposed bridge. Some favoured the site of 
the present bridge on the State highway. Others, and 
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particularly a large land-holder in the locality, were deter- 
mined that a site downstream below the junction of the 
Opihi and Temuka Rivers would be chosen. 

These latter were successful in having the lower site 
selected, but no sooner was the decision made public than 
there was a storm of protest. 

Indignation meetings were held, the correspondence 
columns of newspapers were largely used, and this agitation 
resulted in the matter being reconsidered. 

The land-owner, who was also a member of the Board 
of Works, was again successful, the previous choice of site 
being reaffirmed. 

His apparent success turned to failure, however, when 
a majority of the members of the Board refused to agree to 
call tenders for the erection of a bridge on the chosen site. 
At a later meeting the advocate of the lower site, realising 
he was beaten and that he would have to yield to pressure 
in favour of the alternative site, proposed and it was carried 
that the two bridges, Temuka and Opihi, should cost not 
more than £38,500. 

Tenders were called for the construction of the Opihi 
Bridge and the lowest —-£2,418 — was accepted in February, 
1870. The bridge, not yet quite finished, was opened for 
traffic on November 14, 1870, when a luncheon was given. 
Less than two years later the Provincial Engineer, reporting, 
immediately following a flood, on damage to the bridge, 
stated that the piles must have been far too short as the 
bridge had settled vertically as much as five feet in places 
and this not as a result of pressure of flood waters. 

On February 1, 1881, the Temuka Road Board accepted 
a tender for a new bridge to cost £6,290. This was 
completed and opened on September 29 of the same year. 
The present bridge was constructed in the year 1910 at a 
cost of £11,752 and was the largest concrete bridge in the 
Dominion at the time of its construction. 


Temuka: A contract for the erection of a bridge over 
the Temuka River at a cost of £1,041 was let in November, 
1872, and when the bridge was in the course of construction 
it was discovered that the decking would be below flood 
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level. If floods of the magnitude of the 1868 disaster were 
to occur, the deck would be three to four feet under water. 
This difficulty was met by packing up so that the deck 
when finished was five feet higher than was provided for in 
the plan. The bridge was opened for traffic on June 8, 1874. 


Waihi: The Waihi (Geraldine) Bridge, the contract for 
which had been let for the sum of £2,147 on October 9, 
1873, was opened for traffic the same day as the Temuka. 

On March 3, 1875, a tender of £1,679 was accepted for 
the construction of a bridge over the Waihi River at 
Winchester and on the same day a tender of £1,144 
was accepted for the construction of a bridge over the 
Winchester Creek. The Waihi Bridge was completed and 
was opened for traffic on December 6, 1875, but the bridge 
over the creek was not built even though a tender had 
been accepted. 

Rangitata: In July, 1870, a contract was let for the 
construction of a bridge over the Rangitata River. This was 
to cost £9,645 and was the largest bridge attempted up till 
that time in New Zealand. The work was exceedingly 
difficult due to the large size of the boulders which were so 
closely packed to a great depth that it was almost impossible 
to either screw or drive piles and cast iron cylinders filled 
with concrete were used. 

The need for a bridge over this dangerous river was 
demonstrated by the fact that no less than 26 persons had 
lost their lives when attempting to cross it. 

The bridge was 1,266 feet long and was designed to 
allow a depth of six feet between the level of the highest 
flood and the lowest part of the superstructure. 

Local Government: So much for the past and the 
present, but what of the future ? 

Local government is invaluable; its value cannot be 
estimated in figures or terms. It is not a privilege, it is a 
right which belongs to local people, a right which brings 
many privileges to those people. It must remain; it must 
be encouraged. It must be increased if the best interests 
of the community are to be served. It must be accepted by 
local people. These must prove that they are worthy, that 
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they are willing and that they are resolved to claim their 
rights and to enjoy the privileges and discharge faithfully 
the responsibilities which accompany them. 

Local people must at all times be willing to offer 
services and to contribute of their substance if they are to 
exercise their rights in a manner which will justify greater 
responsibility and authority being given to them, and I 
make no apology for saying very definitely that they should 
have greater authority. These rights cost us something 
and I fear that in some quarters there is a school of thought 
to-day which is too ready to run to the central authority 
or to the Government for financial and other assistance the 
result of which can but bring, not an increase in local 
responsibility but a loss—loss of authority — control — 
prestige — which will be bought very dearly at the price of 
a little assistance, often of a temporary nature, which may 
be gained. 

Local government is to national government what roots 
are to a tree. That tree, with its stout trunk and 
overhanging branches sometimes letting in the sunshine and 
sometimes casting shadows, is dependent for its stature, its 
strength, yes, for its very life on the sap which its roots — 
local people — alone can supply. 

It has been said that “ where there is no vision the people 
perish °. 

Are we lacking in vision to-day ? 

And when I say we, I mean all, from the central 
government to the rank and file of our people. I am 
convinced that too often we take the easy way, follow the 
line of least resistance and grab that which may offer the 
best immediate results without giving any thought to the 
ultimate result. 

I have no hesitation in saying that there are being 
enacted continually inequities and injustices, because of our 
lack of vision, of initiative, and of resolution, which could 
be removed if we had a balanced sense of values and the 
courage and determination to place first things first, sink 
personal and community interest and work for the common 


good. 
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Review : After a period of 75 years, in some cases more, 
in the life of county administration of this Dominion the 
time is due — yes, overdue — for the review of many things. 
Time and circumstance have wrought such changes over the 
years that principles which 75 years ago were sound and just, 
to-day are unsound and unjust, and the attention which is 
being given to lesser things by both local and central 
government could well be centred on these things. The 
action which review proves to be necessary would be 
difficult, because review discloses the fact that drastic 
changes should be made. It is not for me to say what these 
should be, neither is this the time nor place to deliberate 
on them. 


I name but a few of the dangers we face. 


Antiquated Systems : Our system of dividing the control 
of our roads — the loads they are designed to carry on the 
one hand, and made to carry on the other — between two 
departments is designed to make good roads bad and bad 
roads worse. Our system of land valuation is responsible 
for many injustices being inflicted. 


Our system, or should I say alternate system of rating 
of land leaves much to be desired. Many ratepayers are 
penalised no matter which system is used. Our system of 
subsidising of rates is not designed to work in the best 
interests of local body administration, but places a premium 
on the retention of a multiplicity of authorities. 


But these are but small things. I see much greater 
danger in the larger ones—I name but two—two far 
removed from each other as far as the remedy is concerned, 
because in one case the remedy is in the hands of national 
government — the government of the day, and in the other 
it is in the hands of local people. Little or nothing is being 
done to right these wrongs. All of these things go on and 
on. The remedy, though difficult, is not made easier; on 
the contrary its difficulty is increased by delay. It requires 
courage, resolution and the will to see that justice is done 
in the interests not of ourselves only but of those who come 
after us. Mr. Withell has mentioned that we should always 
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be watchful. I agree entirely and believe that we have here 
a grave responsibility which we should discharge faithfully. 


Multiplicity of Rating Authorities: I am much con- 
cerned about the constantly increasing number of authorities 
that are being set up in rural areas, each with the power to 
strike or levy rates independent of the other. 

Each has a special work assigned to it, and to do that 
work effectively it must of necessity extract something from 
ratepayers. But when levying that rate not one is under 
any obligation to consider what rates are being imposed by 
the others, or to consider how heavy a burden on the land 
the aggregate might be. 

Each, of course, has a statutory limit set, beyond which 
it cannot go, but that does not remove the danger of 
over-rating when all rates are computed together. 

The ratepayer to-day, and especially the rural ratepayer, 
has been made a sitting shot —“fair game’ —for all and 
sundry and is called upon to do what no other section of the 
community is expected to do, that is to assist to stabilise the 
economy of this Dominion, to assist to stabilise the economy 
of the Mother Country and to contribute to projects which 
by no stretch of imagination can be called his responsibility. 
There can be no justification for the singling out of one 
section to discharge that which rightly is the responsibility 
of the community at large. The worst feature is that other 
sections — including our legislators — refuse to face facts and 
glibly ask, was the farmer ever better off than he is to-day, 
selecting probably the only period in the history of farming 
in this Dominion when he received adequate and comparable 
reward for his time, his labour, and the use of his intellect 
and his capital. In any case that has nothing whatever to 
do with it and is no excuse, much less reason, for establishing 
precedents and adopting principles which are unsound 
and unjust. 

There are two answers required here and they are 
quite simple. 

First : The responsibility of providing amenities for all 
and the burden, at present being borne by farmers, of 
stabilising the economy of this country and of the Mother 
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Country must be removed and placed where it rightly 
belongs — on the whole community. 


One Rural Rating Authority: The second answer is, in 
respect of rating — that there must be but one rural rating 
authority. Whether that authority shall usurp and exercise 
the control that is at present in the hands of the many or 
whether the position calls for the setting up of a regional 
authority with power to determine the total rate to be 
levied and to allocate that rate between the several 
authorities could well be the subject of an interesting 
discussion at an appropriate time. 


The second matter that I am particularly concerned 
about belongs to ratepayers and electors themselves. It is 
their apathy and indifference regarding the exercising of 
their right to vote, and especially their right to elect their 
own representatives on local authorities. At the last election 
of Councillors in this County only 10% exercised that right, 
and that state of affairs is quite common throughout the 
Dominion. It could easily happen that some future 
Government with a lust for dictatorial powers would find 
little difficulty in justifying legislation that would rob us all 
of this democratic right. 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is over to us — let it never be 
said that this generation is responsible for the loss of this 
democratic right by the next. We dare not take risks that 
would penalise our children.. Let us all exercise our right 
to vote. 


NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES : MR. J. DAVIDSON 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kidd, Ladies and Gentlemen.—It is 
a pleasure to have the privilege of extending greetings on 
behalf of neighbouring counties to Geraldine on this, the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of their founding. Now it is the 
third occasion this year that a seventy-fifth anniversary has 
been honoured : we honoured Waimate earlier in the year, 
Ashburton some little time ago, but we had to come to 
Geraldine to see the advisability of inviting the ladies along. 
Both the other counties excluded the ladies and I want to 
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congratulate Geraldine on being the most progressive county 
we have seen yet. 

It is, Sir, an education to have had the privilege of 
listening to you on that brilliant speech that you have just 
delivered and I say that as sincerely as I can possibly say it. 
You paid tribute to the past, you honoured the present and. 
you forecast the future and I want to congratulate you again 
on the wonderful delivery you have just put over. 


We did not go as carefully into our history possibly as 
we might have done at our celebration in Ashburton, not as 
fully as you did here. You mentioned that you gave portion 
of your County to Mackenzie. I understand the Mackenzie 
County assisted you in the matter of the overdraft a little 
when they got that ground from the Geraldine County. 
That may not be right. They are rather generous people 
up there and it is a pleasure to see how the counties in this 
Ward do work along together. We meet in Timaru at the 
Ward meeting there and discuss our common problems and 
generally agree that the only way is to do the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 

Mr. Withell has just retired from being Chairman of that 
meeting since its inception and it is now in the able hands 
of Major Rattray, Waimate, and he has a standard set fox 
him by the Chairman who has just vacated that office, 
Mr. Withell. 

We are all as Councillors working for the common good. 
Generally speaking we get browned off a little and this is 
one occasion when you can meet and have no ratepayer 
growling at you about rates or no water or too much water. 

Criticism always leaves me with the feeling that you are 
worth something. If you are not worth criticising you are 
not worth much. The Maoris had this land before us. 
They had no public bodies, no worry whatever over roads, 
and the women did all the work. They got along quite 
happily. 

As adjoining counties here we do get along in the 
greatest possible harmony. If there are any little points 
that want clearing up a friendly discussion always has 
cleared them up and I trust it ever will. 
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You referred to foundations that have been laid in this 
County and other counties by those who have preceded us, 
and we have there a standard to live up to, to build on those 
foundations. If we can make this country and our counties 
just a little better than when we occupied it our time shall 
not have been spent in vain. 


Plan for the future, build as honestly as we can on those 
foundations and I feel sure that the proud record of the past 
should not only guide this County but all our counties for 
the future. Endeavour to do the greatest good for the 
greatest number. You will always get the small things that 
come in — we can surely overlook those. 


I want to congratulate you wholeheartedly on behalf of 
the counties of this Ward. 


PAST MEMBERS: MR. W. S. CROTTY 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.— I feel it a great 
privilege and pleasure to-night to propose the toast of the 
past members of the Geraldine County Council. We do 
extend to you a very warm welcome and we are sorry that 
some of the past members could not make the trip to-night. 
We have only got to refer to the minute-book to see the good 
work that you did in your years of office and we do assure 
you that we will try to carry on with that work to the 
best of our ability. 


We have here to-night Mr. Burdon to reply to this toast 
and I can assure the members of the Ashburton County 
Council who have a great many plantations there which are 
of great advantage to their ratepayers that if we had had 
Mr. Burdon a few more years we might have come up to 
what the Ashburton County have done, because Mr. Burdon 
can make trees grow where they did not grow before. 


Through the 75 years we have had only nine chairmen 
on the Geraldine County Council so that shows we have had 
pretty good men in that time. 

Mr. Davey is our Chairman at the present time and we 


do hope that he is with us when we celebrate our 
hundredth jubilee. 
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In 1922 rates collected by the Geraldine County 
amounted to £12,000 and I would say now to Mr. Kidd 
if he would get in touch with our foster mother up in 
Wellington that we are only getting the same subsidy now 
when we are collecting £40,000 as we did when we 
received £12,000. 

Also Mr. Withell referred to some of our members 
leaving the Geraldine County and going to Ashburton. 
I think the reason they went over there was to get a little 
light and I think they have got the light there. So it is up 
to the Power Board to give our members a little more power. 

Also there is the matter referred to in regard to the 
Rangitata Bridge which was built about 60 or 70 years ago. 
A flood came along and took part of that bridge away. 
I understand that they could not agree to repairing the 
bridge so that bridge was closed for five years. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I assure you that would not happen to-day 
because I think the Council would get to work and get 
the bridge repaired. 

Once again to these past members of the County we do 
extend a very warm welcome to you. We are very pleased 
you are here and we hope that if at any time we want advice 
we will be able to come to you and get that advice because 
it does not matter how good a Councillor is he will always 
make mistakes and if you can go to an old Councillor for 
advice you won't go amiss. 


MR. C. C. BURDON 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.— I suddenly 
realised that I am most extremely nervous because I am 
called upon to make the most important speech of the 
evening, because none of you can have supper till I stop. 


In any case, it is with considerable diffidence and even 
trepidation that I speak for such a distinguished array of 
elder statesmen as the past Councillors of Geraldine County 
and I think the Geraldine County Council can well be proud 
of its past, unlike certain persons, and that the past can 
reciprocate the compliment by being extremely proud of 
the present Council and having great hopes for its future. 
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I can only thank Councillor Crotty for the many kind things 
he said about us and I feel certain that I am speaking for the 
past Councillors when I say that we regard the Council as a 
place where one makes good friends, meets agreeable people 
and does a lot of interesting and, I hope, valuable work. 
I would refer to some others who could be speaking much 
better than I could for them. 

I think when we join the County Council the interests 
and attraction of the work lie in realising that we are 
dealing with the problems of ordinary men, of ourselves and 
our neighbours. We realise that we are trying to alleviate 
lesser misfortunes, to mitigate minor disaster, to make the 
trivial ills of every day less tiresome and irritating than they 
would otherwise be. 

I recollect with feelings of gratitude the many interesting 
discussions which took place; one of*them I particularly 
remember which turned on the point of when a drain 
became a water-race. I cannot remember whether the 
drain grew into a water-race or whether the water-race 
developed into a drain. 

I imagine that all of us who are past Councillors like to 
ask ourselves or imagine, at any rate, that we were the prime 
mover in some constitutional reform and I am no exception 
to that rule. I claim to be the first Councillor who induced 
other Councillors to partake of afternoon tea. Before my 
advent Councillors used to toil through from one till six, 
regardless of overtime, dirt money, etc., and now at 4 o'clock 
they refresh themselves with tea. I feel I have my reward 
in the change and improved figure and appearance of 
Councillors themselves. 

Well, I say thank you and express the hope with some 
people that we all meet again here in another 25 years’ time 
to celebrate the centenary of Geraldine County Council. 


LADIES : MR. S. J. LISTER 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kidd, Ladies and Gentlemen.— As 
our Chairman has said, the toast of the ladies is a most 
important toast and our Chairman in his wisdom elected me 
for two specific reasons. Firstly, he considered I was the 
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best-looking Councillor we had here and also he was sure 
that I could also speak for at least half an hour in their 


praise. However, ladies, it is with great pleasure that we do 
honour to you on this occasion. Our Chairman has pinched 


some of my thunder but all great minds must think alike 
because, gentlemen, after all, where would any man in 
public or any other life be without the good guiding hand 
at his side. I pay the highest tribute possible to the 
wonderful work done by our womenfolk, from the earliest 
settlement until now. 


MRS. E. S. ELWORTHY 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kidd, Ladies and Gentlemen.— First 


of all, on behalf of the ladies, I would like to congratulate 


the Geraldine County Council on attaining their seventy- 
fifth year and though I am very proud to speak for the ladies 


I would like to speak about a much more exciting subject, 
Geraldine County Councillors. In the length and breadth 


of New Zealand you would not find a more approachable 
or a more public-spirited body of men than we have in the 


Geraldine County Council and on behalf of all the ladies 
I would like to say that we really appreciate the work that 


you do. 


CHURCHES : THE CHAIRMAN 


| 


Might I express our admiration of what the churches 
have done over the years and if it had not been for the 
churches we would not have developed a very balanced 
way of life. The churches, of course, have had their ups 


~and downs over the years. They have done a very faithful 


work and work which I am sure is appreciated perhaps to a 
greater extent than they themselves believe. Their work has 
not always been as easy as it is to-day, particularly in the 
early days when our roads were not as good as they are now. 


REV. F. O. B. LANE 





Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kidd, Ladies and Gentlemen.— When 
I first saw this word “ greetings’ on the programme my mind 
went back to two instances in the last 12 months when, if 
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I had met a Councillor or the Chairman of the County | 


Council, my greetings would have been anything but 
cheerful. On your good County roads I had broken a spring 
of my car on two occasions on a Sunday and I toyed with 


the idea as to what kind of a letter could I write to the | 
Council. Then I realised County Councillors were able men | 


and I left myself wide open because we had just suffered 
floods and you were busy with your bridges. 


I feel honoured to be here to-night on behalf of the | 


churches to bring you their greetings. We also bring or 


wish to convey to you our appreciation ; you said some very — 


good things and very nice things about the churches. 


I do not agree that the work of the present day is easier. © 
I think it is just as difficult because I think times to-day are — 
different. Perhaps physically they are not more difficult. | 


What I would like to say is that any man of the church 
to-day is always tremendously uplifted with the thought 
that there are such people who offer themselves willingly 
and gladly to work on councils such as yours because we 


hear a lot these days of the unsettled times, nobody willing — 
to take responsibility, we are not nearly as good as our | 


fathers were, and so on. Well, maybe I believe this world 
and this country of ours is definitely all right as long as 
capable men who are busy men, men of big responsibilities, 
are still willing and able to give time to serve on the councils 
and the public bodies of the country. In bringing greetings 
from. the churches I would also bring appreciation of the 
work that your Council and former Councillors have done 
during the years. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS : THE CHAIRMAN 


May I say how much we appreciate the assistance and | 
co-operation which we received from various departments. 


Mr. Young, District Commissioner of Works, is to speak on 
behalf of the Ministry of Works, Main Highways Boards, 
Department of Health and Transport Department. 


We have in Mr. Young one with the true spirit of 
co-operation and I am sure that every county chairman in 
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this Ward would support me in that view. We have found 
him exceedingly helpful, exceedingly human and as far as 
his principals will allow, exceedingly generous. 


MR. W. F. YOUNG 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.— I should first of 
all like to add my portion of congratulations to the 
Geraldine County for the wonderful evening we have 
already had and I should like to thank them for the invitation 
extended to Mrs. Young and myself to attend here this 
evening. 

I am well aware that Government departments are like 
our children, the small boys and girls who should probably 
be seen and not heard, but in coming along to-night I made 
a note of quite a number of things I would have liked to 
have talked about and Mr. Withell and your Chairman have 
almost provoked me into talking about them but, another 
reason, I have had a look at my watch and I have decided 
that probably we should adjourn at an early hour. However, 
there are one or two things that I do not want to pass over 
and first is the reference that has been made by one or two 
speakers to the fact that in No. 12 Ward we have the original 
counties that were constituted away back 75 years ago. 
I think that is rather an important point, that here in South 
Canterbury, 75 years later, we have the same counties that 
were constituted then. That is an excellent thought. In 
Canterbury 75 years ago there were constituted 10 counties 
and in the northern part of Canterbury they have changed 
their size and constitution considerably, but in South 
Canterbury those counties that exist to-day, even though 
their boundaries have changed, were the councils that 
existed 75 years ago and on looking back over the history 
of the last few years I rather think that if only we could put 
the clock back 75 years in Canterbury and the same counties 
that were constituted then, we could overcome a lot of the 
difficulties that exist to-day. 

I have, as I said, quite a number of points, but I think 
I would pass them over, and in regard to Geraldine County 
I think they have a story that rather.explains the position 
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of Government departments for whom I am speaking 
to-night. You have probably heard of the Rangitata Bridge, 
that is the bridge up near the gorge. That bridge was 
constructed in 1870. Some years after it was constructed 
it met with numerous troubles — it was damaged by floods 
and wash-outs and I think it was in 1878 that a wash-out 
occurred that took five years to repair. In 1883 the bridge 
was opened again after considerable difficulties and I 
believe the difficulties could have been overcome earlier. 
I do not wish to give you the impression that there was 
complete harmony between local bodies in this area because 
at that time some of the difficulties in fixing that bridge were 
related to the arguments that took place between two 
counties and by the time the arguments were settled five 
years had gone and the bridge was gone. 

Back in 1927 Geraldine County, at its fiftieth anniversary, 
produced a little pamphlet setting out the history of the 
County Council and made reference to the Rangitata Bridge 
and to the difficulties of which I have just told you. 

These difficulties could not happen to-day because the 
Main Highways Board is now the power whose behests 
must be obeyed. I feel that that perhaps is the position of 
Government departments as we see it, and we like to feel 
that they are here to assist local bodies just as they did 
away back in those times. 

I should like on behalf of Government departments to 
congratulate Geraldine County on its ripe old age and I look 
forward to the County giving a lead in local body thinking 
that may result in keeping central governments confined in 
administration to limited proportions, because I feel that 
that is a thought that worries you to-day, and as a 
Government representative I agree heartily. I wish the 
Geraldine County Council every success. 


GERALDINE ROAD BOARD AND RIVER BOARDS: MR. A. D. TALBOT 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kidd, Ladies and Gentlemen.— I feel 
very honoured indeed to-night to be asked to propose this 
toast, not only for the reasons that our Chairman has given 
but also because I happen to be the youngest member of the 
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Council and the roads boards and the river boards were 
really the oldest portion of the County Council. 

Unfortunately for me I had quite a nice little speech 
prepared about giving you some of the historical details of 
the road and river boards, but our Chairman has already 
given you those facts and I feel that there is no need for me 
to go over the ground again. However, I would like to point 
out that the road boards were formed some years before the 
County Council was constituted and they continued to 
function until 1920, a period of 50 years. The Mt. Peel 
Board was formed in 1870, the Geraldine Board in 1871 
and the Temuka Board in 1872. We are celebrating a 
seventy-fifth anniversary here and it is an interesting fact 
to think that for 50 years the roads were under the care 
of the road boards. 

As a young Councillor I do not know much about these 
road boards and through having to make a little research 
I discovered this fact and realised, when thinking about it, 
what a tremendous job they must have done. 

The river boards likewise ; one of which was called the 
South Orari River Board, formed in 1872, and it functioned 
until 1920 when it became part of the County Council. The 
other two river boards were formed later, but nevertheless 
they functioned for a great many years and must have done 
a great job of work. Their work was concerned with 
embankment and protection works to protect adjoining 
properties. That work to-day, of course, is undertaken by 
the Catchment Board on a grand scale by comparison, but 
nevertheless the fact that it is such a huge job to-day 
illustrates the importance of it and also illustrates the 
foresight of those older settlers who formed these boards 
with the object of controlling our unpredictable rivers. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. J. Acland, whose name is coupled with this toast 
and who unfortunately is indisposed, is a son of the first 
Chairman of the Mount Peel Road Board. We are most 
grateful to His Worship the Mayor of Temuka (Mr. G. A. 
Harris) who has agreed, at very short notice, to respond. 
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MR. G. A. HARRIS 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.—I regret the 
circumstance that made it necessary for me to be called on 
to reply to this toast. I regret the fact, as I am sure we all 
do, that Jack Acland is unable to be with us here this 
evening, and had he been here I am sure that he could have 
responded much more suitably to this toast than can I. 

I would like to thank Mr. Talbot for the sentiments 
which he expressed in proposing the toast and to you, ladies 
and gentlemen, for the way in which you honoured it. 
I do remember the Geraldine Road Board, the Temuka Road 
Board and the Mt. Peel Road Board. At the beginning of 
this century my family lived in Geraldine ; my father had 
a holding up on the Geraldine Downs and he worked in the 
daylight hours for the then Geraldine Road Board and the 
older members of my family milked the cows and did the 
jobs and went to school and did the same thing on returning 
from school. 

I remember, too, that the clerk of the Geraldine Road 
Board at that time was one called Thomas Dyer. The office 
was at the corner here which is along the street in premises 
that are now occupied by the Country-Women’s Club, and 
a little further along Talbot Street again was the then 
Geraldine County Council office in which was installed as 
County Clerk a gentleman by the name of Mr. Stubbs. 
He has long since passed on. 

I can remember the Temuka Road Board and very often 
met the gentleman who was there as clerk, the late Mr. 
Cooper. The present premises now occupied by the 
Catchment Board were erected by the Temuka Road Board 
and they were later occupied by the County when the 
County assumed control and absorbed the road boards in 
its area, as has been said, in the year 1920. 

As a farmer in the Milford area for 27 years I paid rates 
to the Upper Orari River District and used to see something 
of the work done, having resided on the river down there 
for that period. They were restricted in their activities 
through the smallness of the rate which they collected ; 
many of us at that time thought it was quite a large rate 
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~ nevertheless. I know that many of these people think to-day 


the rate collected in those days was a very infinitesimal one 
compared with to-day. 

The Geraldine County River Board did do a good job 
of work while it had control in those river districts. When 
one remembers that the revenue with which they worked 
amounted to only somewhere between £900 and £1,000 
per annum one can understand and realise that very little 
could be done in the way of river protection and flood control 
with that small amount of money. The Catchment Board 
to-day requires thousands of pounds and we still want more 
money and cant get it. 


NEIGHBOURING LOCAL AUTHORITIES OTHER THAN COUNTIES : 
THE CHAIRMAN 


We very much regret that the Mayor of Timaru (Mr. 
W. L. Richards) is not able to be with us to-night. At very 
short notice His Worship the Mayor of Geraldine (Mr. 
P. H. Davis) has graciously agreed to speak in his stead. 


MR. P. H. DAVIS 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.— Like Mr. Harris, 
I am sorry that Mr. Richards is not here to extend greetings 
on behalf of all these various local bodies that you have on 
your programme. I feel that it is a big jump from expecting 
the Mayor of Timaru City, with over 20,000 people, and 
calling on the Mayor of Geraldine with a population of 
about 1,500. 

To you, as Chairman of the Geraldine County Council, 
I extend on behalf of these bodies greetings, congratulations 
and good wishes and I would like to congratulate you on the 
speech that you gave us here to-night. I listened with great 
interest to what you had to say, and I felt very proud that 
you, as Chairman of the Geraldine County Council, told us 
such a good story and gave us a lot to think about. 

I am very pleased to say that we have the Geraldine 
County Council buildings, which are a credit to any county 
council, in Geraldine. It was just a toss-up whether they 
went to Temuka or Geraldine. 
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A lot has been said to-night about the good work that 
has been done by the County Council and we all know that. 
I have been a member of the Geraldine Borough Council 
for some 18 years and thank you for asking me to speak 
to-night. 


RATEPAYERS : MR. J. WOODHEAD 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.—I feel very 
privileged and honoured that our Chairman and my fellow 
Councillors have seen fit to entrust to my care one of the 
most important toasts of this evening’s programme, that is 
the toast of our ratepayers. 


You have already made fitting reference to those great 
men and women in the early days of the life of this County, 
and may I on this occasion pay my humble respects to the 
memories of those great men and women, men and women 
who were imbued with a desire to progress, to take the 
initiative and in return through their elected representatives 
developed the County as it is to-day. Even in later years 
we cannot help but admire the kindly and sympathetic 
consideration given to the Council by the ratepayers of the 
respective ridings. 

In the 1945 and 1951 floods which incurred a tremendous 
sum of money to put right, we did not hear the grumbling 
that we had expected. As our Chairman has said, we could 
not get very far, as far as Council work is concerned, without 
the loyal co-operation of our ratepayers and I claim it a 
great privilege on this occasion to gratefully acknowledge 
their loyal co-operation. 
~ We trust that they will spread the news of this good 
function amongst their fellow ratepayers and that this 
occasion will live long in their memories. 


MR. R. M. MILLS 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.—I would just 
say this — that the ratepayers are very proud indeed of their 
administrative body. It is one of the most democratic bodies 
there is, and, like you, I think on similar lines when you said 
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that collecting rates by so many bodies would be better 
collected by one local body only. 

The Geraldine County Council, with its members from 
the different ridings, ensures that the whole of the County 
is covered by representation ; not only that, but the elected 
representatives in the areas are available for any ratepayer 
to go and interview on any matter that is affecting him, and 
vice versa, the affected Councillor can go to the ratepayer 
if he wants to know anything and that is what makes a 
democratic body in every way. Mr. Woodhead mentioned 
the 1945 and 1951 floods. I do not think there have ever 
occurred two major floods within six years in the past history 
of the County. 

Mr. Davey, I congratulate you on the history you gave 
and you did in your history speak about the Opihi Bridge. 
Mr. McCallum told me that that bridge from the Arowhenua 
Hotel to the north side in the eighties was cut off at this 
end, and I can very well remember the Geraldine and Levels 
Counties building the new concrete bridge. That was again 
cut from the other side. I believe that was the first major 
concrete bridge in Canterbury. 

We realise the work that you do for the County, of your 
ups and downs, that your being such a democratic body 
you are a body of which we very rarely hear any criticism. 
You come here to the meetings, inspect works, you and your 
Councillors, you are men of common sense, you give your 
time and your knowledge to the affairs of the County for 
the benefit of the ratepayers, and I understand all you get 
is very meagre expenses and I would ask the ratepayers if 
men should come and give of their best for the ratepayers 
if they are not to get some recompense or a more liberal 
allowance for expenses. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


We are honoured to have with us this evening the 
President of the New Zealand Institute of County Clerks 
(Mr. L. J. Collins of Waimate). Mr. Collins has travelled 
from Whangarei to-day so that he could be present to-night. 
I am sure that you would like to hear from Mr. Collins. 
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MR. COLLINS 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kidd, Ladies and Gentlemen.— Thank 
you very much for the opportunity of just saying a few 
words. | 

Yesterday I left Mr. Lee at Whangarei and I told him 
that I was coming here to-night, and he asked me to express 
especially his greetings and congratulations on your seventy- 
fifth anniversary. 

To-day there are increasing burdens laid on County 
Councils. For the last fortnight I have been associated with 
the Counties’ Association in a visit to the North Island 
counties and have appreciated very much indeed the 
problems that are confronting county councils in general. 

I am very proud to be here to-night because I once 
served in the Geraldine County office for six years. 


APPRECIATION : MEMBERS OF OUR STAFF AND THE PRESS : 
MR. T. R. BRUCE 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kidd, Ladies and Gentlemen.— As a 
ratepayer I have heard complaints of the work of the staff. 
Since I joined the Council I have seen the work done during 
the last food and 12 months after the flood. I think great 
credit is due to the staff that traffic was able to use the roads 
so soon again. I wish to convey the thanks of the Council 
to its staff. I convey thanks also to the Press — the Press 
do good work but sometimes we complain that we don't get 
enough space. Thank you for this opportunity of expressing 
our gratitude to the staff and the Press. 

The County Clerk (Mr. E. P. Bennett), replying on 
behalf of the clerical staff, thanked Mr. Bruce for his 
remarks and said that the Geraldine County clerical staff 
worked well together and were happy in their work. 

The Engineer (Mr. G. R. Milward) also thanked Mr. 
Bruce on behalf of the engineering staff, and expressed his 
appreciation of the help they received from the Council. 


GENERAL APPRECIATION : THE CHAIRMAN 


We are deeply indebted to His Worship the Mayor of 
Ashburton (Mr. E. C. Bathurst) who so willingly agreed to 
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express appreciation; Mr. Geo. Edgar, who was to have 
spoken, is unable to be present. 


MR. BATHURST 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kidd, Ladies and Gentlemen.— On 
behalf of the guests present to-night I thank you for the 
pleasant evening. We appreciate all the work done by the 
ladies and gentlemen in decorating the hall so beautifully. 
The hall has been given free of charge — we thank the donor 
for that. We would like to thank the caterers, too. The 
lighting here is very good and we are indebted to the South 
Canterbury Power Board for artistic work. I would like to 
thank everyone who helped to make this evening such a 
success. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL 


AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL PuRSUITS are the bases.of wealth 
in the district and fully employ all those who have elected 
to husband the soil. 


During recent years, especially, agricultural and pastoral 
farming has become a profession. 


The introduction of mechanical appliances on the one 
hand and on the other the multiplicity of difficulties and 
problems which have arisen as a result of higher carrying- 
capacity have made it necessary for farmers to adopt 
scientific methods previously unknown. 


This applies also to the production of small seeds which 
is a specialised activity and demands the full understanding 
of the project and the utmost care in its accomplishment. 
The certification of seeds is now a recognised procedure and 
sales and purchases are based principally on the standards 
of purity and germination. This standard is set at a high 
level, and rightly so, as the good name of our seeds and our 
markets overseas depends on that standard being maintained. 
The percentage required is 98 purity of seeds and 90 
germination and lines which fall below this standard quality 
only for lower prices. The export of lines of seed which fall 
below this standard is not permitted. For several years past 
grass seeds, i.e. perennial and short-rotation, have suffered 
heavily from what is commonly known as “blind seed ’ 
disease. This can reduce germination very heavily and 
sometimes the percentage is so low as to cause lines to be 
unsaleable. The Department of Agriculture has instituted 
a system of pre-harvest testing to indicate to farmers whether 
crops should be harvested or not. Up to the present time no 
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remedy has been found for this trouble and while this is the 
most serious it is not the only trouble that those who produce 
small seeds must try to combat. 


Most farms engage in both avenues of farming practices ; 
only those — a small minority — on land too steep to cultivate 
have concentrated on the pastoral side only. 


As there is a wide variety in the types and fertility of the 
soil, there is, naturally, a corresponding variety in types of 
production. 

Unlike areas where there is little or no alternative, a 
large portion of our territory has the distinct advantage of 
producing, quite successfully, a variety in type of produce. 

Consequently, volume of produce in the various types 
produced fluctuates widely from time to time. 


The comparative economic return and other factors 
largely determine the class of farming that is practised. 

Changing conditions and circumstances over the years, 
however, have been responsible for general changes in 
farming practice in addition to the oscillation that takes 
place as a result of price fluctuations. 


Excellent crops of wheat, oats, barley, linseed and linen 
flax can be grown over a substantial portion of the area. 

On a lesser portion high yields of potatoes and other 
root crops can be produced. On all this land very good 
returns can be obtained from pastoral pursuits and from 
crops of small seeds, i.e. grasses and clovers, and, within 
limits, brassica seeds. 


Pastoral improvement has been very marked over the 
last decade or two, due to the efforts of the Agricultural 
Department in the introduction of high-standard grass and 
clover seeds, as well as the system of certification of the 
product of these seeds when harvested. 

Added to this, the much more intense application 
of topdressing has completed the almost unbelievable 
transformation that has taken place. 

This improvement in pastures and pasture management 
has been encouraged by a period — not yet ended — of good 
prices for small seeds, meat, wool and dairy produce as 
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compared with prices of cereal crops. Farmers have readily 
accepted these new ideas and improved methods and it has 
been very much to their advantage to do so. 


On the other hand, the marked improvement in our 
pastures noticed as the area sown in cereal — especially 
wheat — crops was reduced, has encouraged the still further 
reduction of these areas in favour of the new system which 
gave abundant evidence of increasing the fertility of the soil. 


Transformation no less marked has taken place in 
cultivation, harvesting and transport over the same period. 


Horse teams have given place to tractors for all farm 
work and the header-harvester has displaced, almost entirely, 
all earlier types of harvesting and threshing machinery and 
plant. All stock, farm produce and requisites are now 
transported by motor lorry. We believe we live in a 
mechanical age. 

An asset of inestimable value given by Nature is the 
unlimited supply of limestone rock found in outcrops along 
the foothills. There is no part of the County which does 
not respond to the application of lime, but the area where 
these deposits are abundant gives the most ready response. 
The progressive use of lime has accompanied the change- 
over from cereal crops to the growing of small seeds, and has 
largely been responsible for the increase in the production 
of grass and clover seeds, as well as the unbelievable 
improvement in pastures over recent years. Lime was first 
used in 1919. From that time until 1935, when the 
Winchester Lime Company was formed, it was quarried 
and crushed at Kakahu by Mr. G. C. Gudsell. The limestone 
was then quarried at Kakahu and carted by motor lorry to 
Winchester where a crushing-plant had been installed, and 
was operated until 1947. 


When this plant was closed down a plant was installed 
at Kakahu by the owners of the land and the output has 
progressively increased until it has reached 15,000 tons. 

Lime is also transported from outside sources and 


its application has become a permanent and profitable 
institution. Very little lime was used before 1933 and the 
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quantity has increased tremendously since that date. A 
reliable estimate of the application for the current year 
is 39,000 tons. 

Figures given below will serve to indicate the general 
as well as the oscillating changes that have taken place. 


Cereal Crops Grass and Clover Crops Feed Crops 


1923 29,031 acres 2,099 17,031 
1933 27,432 acres 3,482 18,540 
1943 22,829 acres 7,402 L5.000 
1950 10,768 acres 5,741 20,036 
Tractors Milking Plants Shearing Plants 
1923 4 120 42 
1933 151 130 57 
1943 260 140 ei 
1950 528 200 170 
Horses Cattle Sheep Pigs 
1923 4,800 17,953 280,449 2,872 
1933 3,984 16,979 327,748 5,076 
1943 2,900 13,240 288,104 2,966 
1950 1,879 17,360 849,301 2,262 


1950 — Latest figures available. Figures include all types of horses. 


The changes that have been described were not entirely 
voluntary or revolutionary. Political influences and economic: 
disturbances accelerated the movement toward mechanisa- 
tion to a substantial degree. F ollowing the slump period 
of the early ’thirties the Labour administration of national 
aitairs commenced in 1985 with a policy of improving 
working conditions generally, but more particularly in the 
towns and cities. This, aided by a marked and progressive 
improvement in prices for primary produce, together with 
government policy of fostering secondary industry created 
a drift of workers from the rural to the city and urban areas. 
This drift so depleted farms and farm homes of outside and 
domestic help that farmers were left with no alternative but 
to mechanise their methods as fully and as expeditiously 
as their substance would permit. 

A change of national administration in 1949 has in no 
wise improved the prospect of farmers or their womenfolk 
obtaining additional assistance and under existing conditions 
there is neither hope nor desire to change from the present 
system of mechanised farming. The amount expended on 
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plant, and on accommodation to house it, is colossal, and 
on many of the average to smaller-sized farms would amount 
to a sum equal to half the value of the land. 

When grain was first grown the ploughing was done by 
bullock team, the grain was cut with a scythe, threshed with 
a flail and winnowed with a tin dish. Soon afterwards horses 
were used for ploughing and also for cutting the crop. 


When horses were first used grain was cut by means of 
a tilter and sheaves were tied by hand. The tilter was similar 
to the mower as we know it, except that it had a small 
platform attached to the rear of the knife bar. It was drawn 
by two horses and operated by two men, one of whom drove 
the horses, the other used a rake. When sufficient grain for 
a sheaf had accumulated on the platform it was raked off. 
A gang of seven or eight men was required to tie to one 
tilter. The sheaves were tied with a band of straw taken 
from the crop and men became very expert in the art of 
tying. It was laborious and monotonous work ; still, it was 
done cheerfully. 

When the reaper and binder —that is a machine that 
both cut and tied the crop in a single operation — first 
appeared many people threatened it with destruction. They 
declared that it would displace the men who tied behind 
the tilter and they would then be unable to find employment. 
Their fears proved to be ill-founded. 

The first binder tied the sheaves with a wire band. This 
machine appeared in 1882 but there was a serious objection 
to the use of wire for the binding of sheaves. At threshing 
time every endeavour was made to remove the wire from 
the straw but some always remained. Later, when the straw 
was cut into chaff for horse feed, this wire, being cut into 
short lengths, constituted a very real danger to the horses. 

In 1886 the twine binder was introduced and soon 
displaced the earlier machine. This type was improved as 
years went by and was brought to a high standard of 
efficiency. At the time that the use of the header harvester 
became general binders were being drawn by tractors, the 
machinery being driven from the power take-off. Changes 
equally revolutionary took place in the handling of the crop 





The Hay Grab. In use about the beginning of the century. 




















Modern Header Harvesters. Auto header in foreground with tractor-dra 
engine-functioned plant in the distance. 
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after it was ready to harvest. When threshing machines 
were first used they were driven by horse-power. Usually 
three or four horses were used. These were yoked to the 
end of poles and, their heads tied to the pole in front, were 
made to walk round in a circle some 24 feet in diameter. 
As they walked around they turned a huge bevel gear which 
drove a long shaft to which was keyed a pulley. This pulley 
spun outside the circle where the horses walked to the 
threshing machine which was driven by means of a belt. 
After that the portable steam engine was used until it in 
turn was displaced by the traction engine. Both the engine 
and the mill —as the threshing machine was usually called 
—were drawn from farm to farm with horses. Very few 
farmers had enough horses to haul both and a great deal 
of co-operation among farmers was required and this was 
readily forthcoming. At best a difficult task, the transport 
of these machines, especially when the land was wet, was 
slow, heavy and tedious for both men and horses. The 
portable engine continued to give service in the driving of 
chaff-cutters for many years after the traction engine had 
been introduced to the mill. In the early days of grain- 
growing all grain was stacked before it was threshed. That 
was the accepted practice and for some time no one dared 
depart from it. There was but a very small proportion of 
harvesters who could build a good sheaf stack, one of 
symmetrical appearance that would withstand wind and 
rain. As the only grain stacked at present is that required 
for chaffing, stacking is a lost art. A good stacker could 
command higher rates of pay than other workers and a 
number of well-balanced stacks in a harvest field was an 
inspiring sight. 

Later on, some bold spirit ventured to thresh it from the 
stook. Before long this method became general and it 
eliminated a great deal of heavy work for the farmer and 
his men. The threshing was done by a ‘big’ mill. There 
was no other type available at that time. This mill could 
be described as itinerant. It moved from farm to farm, 
drawn by a traction engine which also provided the power 
for threshing. The mill was usually employed constantly 
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for three to four months. Even when stook threshing became 
general it was not possible to thresh all crops in that way. 
Much of the grain still had to be stacked, and especially in 
seasons when weather conditions were unfavourable it was 
essential that the stacks should stand for months, sometimes 
until spring. 

The mill-owner had his full complement of 11 or 12 men, 
including a cook who provided all meals for the gang. 
Except on very large farms neither the manpower nor the 
horsepower was adequate to feed the mill to capacity. 
Usually two or more farmers worked together on a mutual 
co-operative basis, threshing first on one farm and then on 
another. In all, four drays and some 16 or 17 men were 
required to keep the mill running. The capacity of the 
‘big’ mill was approximately 120-140 bushels of wheat and 
180-200 bushels of oats hourly in a good crop. The first 
change from this type of threshing machine was to a 
smaller mill, known as a ‘tin’ mill. The advent of this mill 
coincided with that of the tractor by which it was drawn 
and driven. The mill was operated by seven or eight men 
and its capacity varied according to its size, but was 
approximately half that of the older type. In a very few 
seasons many of these ‘tin’ mills found their way to farms. 
Most farms of average area could boast of a mill of their own. 
One great advantage was that when a farmer had his own 
mill he could thresh his grain precisely when it was ‘in 
condition ’. 

However, with both of these types of mill an unduly 
heavy burden fell upon womenfolk. As time went on it 
became impossible to obtain domestic assistance in the 
farm-house, and it was a physical impossibility for the 
farmers wife to do all that fell to her lot. The care of 
children, the preparation, packing and transport to the 
harvest field of the meals was more than should have been 
expected of her. 

Yet, season after season this went on and there was no 
section of the community who worked as hard, or from 
whom so much was expected, as the wife of the farmer 
who engaged in the growing of grain and seeds. This 
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circumstance was no small factor in persuading farmers to 
relinquish the growing of cereal crops and to invest in a 
header-harvester. With this machine the number of men 
required was substantially reduced and the harvesting period 
much shorter than previously. 

When headers were introduced to the farming com- 
munity they met with a great deal of opposition. Many wise 
and experienced farmers gave it as their opinion that they 
would never displace the existing method of the harvesting 
of grain, ie. the reaping, stooking and threshing. They 
probably were quite sincere in their objections which 
appeared to be very real and well founded. It was considered. 
by both farmers and millers that wheat must be well 
matured otherwise the flour from it would not make a good 
loaf of bread. They had worked on this principle from the 
beginning of harvesting in the County. It was believed that 
grain — wheat and oats—should remain in the stook for 
10-14 days according to weather conditions, after which it 
should remain in the stack for not less than six weeks, often 
longer than that. This principle was broken with the 
introduction of stook threshing. The loaf of bread did not 
suffer any deterioration in quality, the oatmeal was just as 
good. To direct head a standing crop was an entirely 
different proposition and it was freely stated that the grain 
would go mouldy or even rot in the bag. Whether their 
advice was always given with the best intentions, or whether 
it was influenced by prejudice mattered not. In spite of the 
sternest opposition the header-harvester had come to stay. 

When tractors first made their appearance they were 
greeted with a good deal of scepticism. In the minds of many 
farmers the idea of cultivating with tractors was ridiculed. 
Such arguments as ‘they will consolidate the soil and crops 
will be stunted ’, “they will kill the bacteria in the soil and 
nothing will grow’ were freely used. These objections were 
soon dispelled when it became known how much additional 
work could be done in a given time by one man with a 
tractor as compared with a team of horses, without any 
injurious effect on the crop. At first they came slowly, a 
few farmers in each district making the venture. These were 
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sufficient to demonstrate the advantages and soon the 
disposal of teams in favour of tractors became so frequent 
that draught horses were almost unsaleable. | 

It was found that a substantial change in implements 
and plant was also necessary. Much of the plant that had 
been drawn by teams was converted for tractor use, but this 
proved to be not entirely satisfactory. About this time 
better prices prevailed and a great deal of new plant 
designed for tractor use was brought on to farms. Included 
in this plant was the mechanical gorse-cutter. Until this 
time almost all gorse fences were cut by hand. Many years 
earlier attempts had been made to cut gorse the mechanical 
way. A little had been cut with cutters fitted to traction- 
engines and a little also with horse-drawn machines. Neither 
of these methods became general and the cutting of gorse 
was continued by manual labour. 

In 1930 the first gorse-cutter fitted to a tractor was 
operated in the County and within a few years this 
means was adopted generally and has proved to be highly 
successful. It would be quite impossible at present, with 
the limited farm labour available, to cut all gorse fences 
by hand. 

The early tractors were not fitted with batteries and 
self-starters and had to be cranked by hand. Some little 
difficulty was experienced by those who for many years 
had been used to teams, but they accommodated themselves 
to the change with commendable alacrity. The next 
generation, growing up with tractors, became extremely 
mechanically minded, and were able to make the necessary 
adjustments. Nevertheless, the advent of the self-starter 
equipment fitted to tractors was welcomed by everyone. 

Recently the three-point linkage and the hydraulic 
operational equipment has made its appearance. This is 
most popular and it appears as though it will be but a short 
time until all plant is fitted with this type of control. 

Probably no mechanical appliance met with so much 
opposition as the shearing machine. Advocates for both 
blade- and machine-shearing were as loud in their praise of 
the one method as in their condemnation of the other and 
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the controversy is not yet ended. It was and still is considered 
by some that the machine leaves the wool too short and as 
a result the risk of losses of sheep after shearing, should a 
cold snap be experienced, is too great. Should a satisfactory 
snow comb be evolved it might be the means of more 
general approval being given to machines. Nevertheless, 
machine-shearing has become fairly general and this method 
is used by most low-country and a substantial proportion 
of high-country sheep-farmers. 

Shearing machines were introduced about 1909. One of 
the first plants marketed in New Zealand incorporated the 
skew belt drive and was designed, developed and produced 
in the Dominion. The first friction-driven plant was put into 
operation about 1918 and there are still a number of both 
these types of machines giving service. The earliest types 
of electric plant were introduced in 1924-25. In 1929, the 
first of the horizontal friction-driven electric sets were 
produced and these also were originally produced in New 
Zealand. 

Methods of making hay also have undergone great 
changes. The use of the ‘dump’ rake gave way to the 
more popular ‘side rake. This type could be drawn by 
either horse or tractor. Some excellent rakes drawn by a 
tractor and driven from the p.t.o. were brought out 
afterwards. These are the most popular at present, but in 
the case of the average farm the additional cost would 
probably not be justified. 

The stacking of hay has been done by a variety of 
methods but has now been almost done away in favour of 
baling. At first it was all forked on to drays and then forked 
from the drays to the stack. Later it was swept from the 
paddock to the stack and hoisted up by means of grabs. 
Some farmers used an elevator instead of a grab, sweeping 
the hay in and then forking it on to the elevator. The 
elevator was driven by either a tractor or an oil engine. 
Heavy to fork at any time because of the sap that remained 
in it, it was still heavier when brought in with a sweep, as it 
became rolled and bound together in such a way that it was 
almost too much for men to tear it apart. 
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Then the baler came on the scene. Stationary machines 
came first, again the hay was swept in and forked into the 
baler, the bales being bound with wire which was tied by 
hand. This method entailed too much labour and took too 
much time, consequently it did not remain long. Then came 
the combined baler and pick-up and these have been in 
vogue for several years and still handle the major portion of 
the hay that is saved. There are two types ; one makes an 
oblong bale with flat sides and the other a round bale. 
Each type has its advantages and its disadvantages when 
compared with the other. 

Ensilage has not been made on any large scale although 
it has had a place for a good many years. The forage 
harvester has been demonstrated for the last two or three 
seasons but it is too early yet to say whether it will displace 
other machines and methods. One of the difficulties with 
the changing methods is the colossal sum of capital 
expenditure required to keep up to date even if it can be 
shown that the change is desirable. 


TRANSPORT 


The means of transport have not been lacking in 
progressive changes. This, of course, applies to transport 
generally, but in no instance have changes been more 
marked than in the removal of farm stock and produce. 
In the early days of agriculture all grain and seeds were 
transported by farmers with their own teams —usually a 
dray was the vehicle employed, but in a few cases waggons 
were used. Drays were built to carry about three tons. 
That was considered to be an average load — on a metalled 
road — for three horses. Waggons were designed to carry 
about six tons and usually six — sometimes more — horses 
were used. 

Afterwards there came into the field of transport two 
types of contractors, one with a traction-engine and trucks, 
the other with teams of half-draught horses. Both of these 
were freely used because at that time, possibly one-third to 
one-half of the average grain-growing farm was under either 
crop or cultivation and the after-harvest season, when there 
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were so many bags to be removed, was a particularly busy 
time for those on the land. These half-draught horses 
trotted and were capable of moving a great many bags of 
grain, especially if the ground was dry, and they could pull 
out of the paddock without difficulty. The traction-engines 
too, with their mechanical hoists for loading, could shift bags 
at a fast rate. They travelled at up to 10 miles an hour 
on the road with some 200 bags. The wheels on all vehicles 
at that time were tyred with iron and it is not difficult to 
realise the effect they had on the roads. Indeed, when the 
sealing of roads commenced the iron-tyred vehicle was 
made obsolete. 

The coming of the motor-lorry was an event of great 
importance. It solved most successfully the problem of the 
transport of produce from the farm as well as that of the 
carting and spreading of lime. However, it increased the 
problem of maintaining road surfaces in good order. 

It was responsible for an entirely new departure as far 
as the removal of stock was concerned. Previously all stock 
were driven from place to place. Sometimes they were on 
the road for several days and when that was the case extreme 
care had to be taken lest they became footsore and unable 
to travel at all. 

The carting of both sheep and cattle by motor-lorry is at 
present very popular. It helps to solve the labour on the 
farm problem and it is much better for the stock. Almost all 
stock are moved to-day by this means. 


PRICES 

Much could be written about the prices of produce and 
the manner in which they have fluctuated over the years. 
Without some reference to this aspect and its effect on the 
farming community this record would be incomplete. 

There have been a number of ‘slumps’ and while any 
recession in the prices of produce on the world’s markets 
naturally strikes first at that which the farmers have to offer 
it eventually filters through to all other sections of the 
community. 

The most disastrous, and probably the most prolonged, 
period of depressed prices occurred in the early thirties and 
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those who experienced that blizzard will not forget the toil 
and the strain of those years. 

However, it does not require a period of depression to 
cause prices of farm produce to vary from time to time. 


Any attempt to provide figures relative to the movement 
of prices of stock and produce is immediately confronted 
with serious difficulties. The figures given here, although 
reasonably reliable, must be accepted as approximate only. 
The conditions under which sales have been made have 
been varied from time to time. It would not be practicable 
here to give details of the changes that have been made. 
Indeed they do not substantially affect the prices quoted, 
the purpose of which is to give an indication only of price 
movements and fluctuations. 


Neither is it possible to give quotations for the many 
and varied grades and varieties which have to be disposed 
of in any kind of produce grown. 


The position regarding sales of stock is still more difficult. 
There is no means of quoting according to grade except in 
export prices, nor is there any means of comparing different 
lines of stock, prices for which are quoted. 


Prices quoted are taken from autumn sales when the 
numbers of sheep offered are larger than at any other season 
of the year. Temporary fluctuation in prices, however wide 
these may be, due to season shortage or over-supply, are not 
taken into consideration. In all cases prices quoted are the 
highest paid at the sale reported. For instance, prices paid 
for fat sheep often rise much higher during spring months, 
but this does not affect the general trend of price movement. 


The prices quoted for grain and seeds are taken from 
press reports of the produce market in the month of March 
in each year quoted. Wheat prices are for Tuscan varieties. 
Prices often moved substantially, sometimes violently, during 
the year and it is not possible to follow these movements. 
The prices quoted for potatoes are those given for ‘ whites’ 
in the month of May and have no bearing on the effect that 
shortages or surpluses of supply may have had during the 
season. 
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Prices given for wool, except it is otherwise indicated, 
are a Dominion average. These are not taken at regular 
intervals. Prices for wool fluctuate perhaps more frequently 
and more violently than those of other produce and dates 
are quoted to show the frequency and the extent of price 


movements. 
WOOL 
For the year ended June 80 in each case. 
1902 4,34 1934 11.18 
1904 7.18 1935 6.50 
1906 6.93 1937 15.82 
1915 1121 1938 10.04 
1919 15.14 1945 14.60 
1921 6.90 1947 17.86 
1925 20.21 1948 25.14 
1926 11.94 1950 38.03 
1928 16.89 * 1951 87.79 
1933 DL ¢# 1952 41.8 


+ Timaru wool sales only. 


®* Includes wool sold in the spring at sales which had been 
postponed from the autumn on account of the strike of water- 
front workers. Prices fell more than 50% during the interval. 








STOCK 

CATTLE 

Year Fat Cattle Dairy Cows Stores 
1903 £7/10/- - Yearlings £1/12/6 
1908 £8/ —/- — Yearlings £1/ 2/6 
1913 £8/17/6 £9/12/6 Yearlings £2/13/- 
1918 £13/17/6 £12/17/6 Yearlings £3/10/-— 
1923 £9/15/- £11/ 5/- Yearlings £2/ 8/6 
1928 £10/ 7/6 £10/12/6 _ 
1933 £8/10/- £5/ 2/6 2-Year £2/ 5/- 
1938 Elly 7/6 £6/10/- 2-Year £4/ —/- 
1948 £18/ 7/6 £11/ 5/- 2-Year £8/ —-/- 
1948 £23/ 7/6 £23/ —/- 18-Month £9/12/6 
1952 £35/ 7/6 - Calves £10/15/- 
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SHEEP 


Fat Fat Fat 2-th. 2-th. F.M. Store 
Year Lambs Wethers Ewes Ewes Wethers Ewes Lambs 


1898 7/6 - 7/8 = 9/10 4/- 2/6 
1903 - - 4/1 15/6 18/- 12/6 10/- 
1908 15/6 17/6 = - 18/6 18/- = 

1913 18/6 17/1 ~ 19/5 15/- ~ 18/2 
1918 32/6 36/9 88/6 87/2 28/9 2 ih 
1923 982/10 82/6 28/4 80/10 -— 24/6 23/7 
1928 33/6 82/1 26/6 27/2 24/6 14/- 25/6 
1988 18/6 14/- T/- 14/9 10/- ll/- 8/- 


1938 23/1 26/—- 22/- 84/—- Q1/—- 19/4 16/- 
1943 31/7 =27/4 =—20/- — 40/——s- 2B/—— 24/6 19/6 
1948 Al/l1 47/4 838/10 87/6 25/—- 27/6 26/- 
1952 02/6 53/4 27/—- 68/—- 40/—- 385/- 89/1 


The most reliable guide to price movements, as far as 
sheep are concerned, is the per pound figure for fat lambs. 
The following list gives the prices paid in Canterbury for 
lamb for export. Earlier figures were not available but those 
quoted below are sufficient to indicate price fluctuations. 


Opening Closing Opening Closing 

Price Price Price Price 

pence pence pence pence 
1924 10 11% 1938 9% 7% 
1925 12% 1] 1939 8 i 
1926 9% 9 1940 8% 9%8 
1927 8% 9% 194] 8 9 
1928 9% 12% 1942 8% 9% 
1929 10% 10% -943 8/2 9% 
1930 8% 7h — 1944 87 0% 
1931 5% 5% 1945 9 0% 
1932 o% AN 1946 9% 10% 
1933 Ais Aye 1947 10 11k 
1934 74 8% 1948 11% 13% 
1935 7h 6% 1949 11% 13% 
1936 72 84 1950 13 17% 


1937 8% 974 1951 19 23 
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PRODUCE 


Year Wheat Oats Barley Potatoes 

per Bushel per per “Whites ’ 

O.T. Bushel Bushel per Ton S.I. 
OF. Cas 
1898 4/2, 2/2 4/3 £5 
1903 8/10 1/6 2/9 £2, 
1908 4/5 2/3 _ £3/17/6 
1918 3/7 2/2 - £3/15/- 
1918 5/8 4/3 _ £5/10/- 
1923 5/- 2/6 4/3 £7/10/— 
1928 5/6 3/1 — £4/10/- 
1938 — 1/9 _ £3 
19388 5/8 f.0.b. 9/4 4/- £3 
1943 6/1% f.o.b. 4/11 4/9 £7/15/- f.o.b. s.e. 
1948 8/1 #£0.b. 4/8 6/3 £10 f.o.b. s.e. 
1952 10/- ot. 7/6 8/- £11/ 5/- 
Year Grass Seed White Clover Monty. Clover Cow Grass 
per Bushel per Ib per ib per Ib 

1918 4/8 £.d. _ - _ 
1923 4/9 f.d. 1/— £f.d. — Qd. f.d. 
1928 - 8/8 £.d. - _ ¥d. f.d. 
1988 - 9d. _ Bd. f.d. 
1938 3/9 10d. _ — 
1943 8/6 m.d. 2/5 md. 8/— m.d. 1/— m.d. 
1948 15/— m.d. 2/8 md. 8/— m.d. 2/— m.d. 
1952 12/6 m.d. 2/3 md. 8/6 m.d. 1/2 mid, 


COMPETITIONS 


A keen interest, early aroused, has been maintained in 
the field of competition to promote higher standards in stock, 
produce and miscellaneous arts and crafts. The Temuka 
and Geraldine A. and P. Association has worked arduously 
and consistently over the years and its annual show is now 
one of the most popular of country shows. As early 
records have not been preserved it is regretted that it is not 
possible to place on record an authentic account of progress 
and achievement. The Association makes provision for 
competition among all classes of men, women and children. 
Many exhibitors not resident in the County contribute 
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regularly to the list of entries and others within our own 
area spare no pains to make competition keen. We are 
fortunate that we have in our midst many successful breeders 
of all classes in sheep, cattle and pigs. Local exhibitors 
consistently support the show generously and just as 
consistently claim their fair share of the honours. 


The draught horse section has recently been neglected 
but light horses are quite a feature and some excellent horses 
and riders have been produced locally. The advent of pony 
clubs has aroused the interest of the rising generation and 
these now occupy an important place on the schedule of 
events. This movement is very popular and justly so. 
It promotes among the young people a knowledge of, and 
a love for horses. It also teaches them how to care for these 
and train them in the way that they should go. It instructs 
in riding under all conditions and aims at turning out 
efficient horse-women and horsemen — and it succeeds. 


The Association also caters for the growers of grain, 
seeds and roots and there are very few places in the 
Dominion that can excel in, or display these products of the 
land to better advantage than can this County. 


The women and children are not neglected. Classes in 
cookery, needlework and decorative art are provided, and 
these are keenly contested. It is competent to declare that 
in these classes, as well as those in the pen and the ring, 
there is no better display at any show in New Zealand. This 
function is held in the early autumn each year. Town and 
country dwellers alike come from far and near to make this 
one of their annual family days. The show is held in the 
heart of the County — the Winchester Park — and no more 
beautiful or suitable place for such an event could be found. 


Keen interest is taken also in the art of ploughing. 
Contestants now use tractors in these competitions, but they 
were commenced in the days of bullock teams and have 
been continued with teams of horses until these were 
displaced by the mechanical unit. While ploughing matches 
are not held regularly in this County it is interesting to note 
that the first ploughing match in South Canterbury was held 
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on the Railway Reserve just behind the railway station at 
Temuka on October 14, 1864. The match was a great 
success, although fears were at one time entertained that 
the reverse might be the case. 


The Opihi River was in high flood and the committee 
was afraid that the ploughmen coming from the south would 
not be able to cross. 


The match was postponed for one hour and assistance 
was given to get the teams over. One team struggled through 
the surging waters only with difficulty, being washed half 
a mile downstream. All safe, the teams were ready to start 
at eleven o clock. 


A large crowd, including several ladies, gathered to lend 
their support to the project. Ploughing was completed by 
3.15 p.m. and, judging by the time it took the judges, Messrs. 
Russell, Stevenson and May, to make their decisions, their 
task was an arduous one. 


Prizes were awarded as follows (owners of teams given 
in parentheses ) : 
FIRST CLASS 


First Prize £10 J. McBratney (J. McBratney ) 
Second Prize £10 H. Manchester (Mr. Neal) 


Third Prize £5 J. Anderson (Mr. H. Belfield) 

Fourth Prize £2 J. Tate (J. Beswick) 
SECOND CLASS 

First Prize £10 J. Levens (Mr. Neal) 

Second Prize £5 J. McBratney (Mr. McBratney) 


A bullock team class (£8) was won by Messrs. Rhodes. 
Second prize was not awarded, but the sum was divided 
equally between Mr. Hornbrook’s and a Maori team. 


Afterwards a dinner was held, Mr. J. Hayhurst being in 
the chair. Before leaving the chair about eleven o'clock the 
chairman announced that nearly £50 had been collected 
for the following year’s match. Mr. McBratney declined to 
accept his prize, but insisted that it be used to provide a cup 
to be presented to the winner at the next meeting. 
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HARVEST HAZARDS 


An amusing incident—the truth of which can be 
vouched for by the writer —relating to the use of twine 
binders justifies placing on record. There was always a 
possibility, especially if the crop was ‘down’ and tangled, 
that the binder driver might forget to replenish his 
twine box. The best of drivers might make the mistake 
occasionally. With others it became almost a habit. They 
drove on until the twine ran out and then called on one of 
the stookers —if these were within hearing — to leave his 
work and bring a ball of twine. 


This displeased stookers, and with some measure of 
justification they objected to being called on to leave their 
own work to satisfy the neglect of the driver. On this 
occasion the * boss’ was driving the binder. He was forming 
the habit. This neglect to watch the twine box was like 
second nature to him. He drove on and on, the twine could 
take care of itself. Worse still, he often allowed 10 or 12 
untied sheaves to be discharged before he became aware 
that the twine was done. Loose sheaves were a source of 
annoyance to stookers. They resented tying sheaves by 
hand, and they resented the frequency of the occurrence. 
That day they decided that they would teach the ‘boss’ a 
lesson. They would be on the alert, listen for his call, but 
they would not look up. They would not hear him when 
he called. They had not long to wait. The twine ran out. 
The ‘boss’ called “Twine’—the stookers did not hear. 
Again he called, “Twine, twine’. Again they did not hear. 
He felt slightly disturbed, yet he felt a thrill because he had 
not realised before how diligent his stookers were. Again 
he called, the adjacent hill re-echoing “ Twine, twine’ — still 
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there was no response. What was he to do? He hesitated 
for a moment. He dare not leave his team unattended — 
the horses might take fright and bolt .. . and then, horror 
of horrors, he quietly resumed his seat and drove on, the 
machine throwing out loose sheaves until he completed his 
round and came to his twine. The stookers watched him. 
aghast. Their remarks can be quite well imagined. Space 
will not permit their repetition. Their sense of humour 
came to their rescue and the boss was forgiven. Many 
harvests have come and gone since this happened but it 
never has been disclosed whether the ‘ boss’ or the stookers 
learnt the lesson. 


OIL THE BIG WHEEL 


At harvest time one of the most valuable men on a farm 
was an efficient header driver. 


It was natural that some farmers were not mechanically 
minded and to these the problem of operating a reaper and 
binder successfully was a real one. The tying mechanism 
usually caused the most trouble. To the mechanically- 
minded or the experienced operator the working of this 
was clearly understood. 


A glance at the machine, or the untied twine, often 
indicated the nature of the trouble and a slight adjustment 
was all that was necessary. To the inexperienced or to those 
with no mechanical bent it was more difficult. 


On one occasion a farmer who did not understand the 
tying mechanism noticed that loose sheaves were being 
thrown out too frequently. As he did not know what was 
causing this it was, of course, quite impossible for him to 
apply the remedy. Fortunately, not far away there lived a 
very good neighbour. He was called and, knowing the 
other's capacity as a binder driver, took the precaution to 
put a few spanners in his pocket as he went. When he 
arrived on the scene he said, ‘Hallo, Bill, what’s up ?” 


‘She won't tie, Jack.’ 


“Let's have a look to see what she does.’ 
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He turned out a sheaf or two by hand and detected the 
fault — the twine-holder was not tight enough and lost the 
end of the twine. He had a bright idea —‘ Have you oiled 
the big wheel, to-day P’ 

‘No, I didn’t think of doing that. 

‘Well, oil it now.’ 

Bill, busy oiling the big wheel — which had no connection 
with the fault — failed to notice Jack take a small spanner 
from his pocket and give an adjusting screw a half-turn. 

‘Try her now, Bill.’ She tied perfectly. 

‘Well, Bill said, “who'd have though of oiling the big 
wheel ? Ill know what to do next time.’ 
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DAIRYING 


THis inpustry plays a very important part in the economy 
of the district. A comparatively small but very valuable 
area of land eminently suited to this type of farming is 
utilised, and dairymen have brought the industry — both on 
the farm and in the factory —to a very high standard of 
efficiency. No section of the farming community can boast 
a more interesting or a more chequered career than can 
dairying. 

The dairy industry as is common to-day is worked on a 
co-operative system and operates with a reasonable measure 
of satisfaction to all parties. 


A review of the progress of the industry over the years 
discloses the fact that for some considerable time it had its 
very serious troubles. 


With the advent of marine refrigeration and its successful 
application to cold storage of butter and cheese in 1882 as 
witnessed by a trial shipment ‘Home’ from Port Chalmers, 
a new era in the dairy industry — if such it could be called 
—was ushered in. Sponsored by able and wise leaders, 
the industry was given a new beginning which led to its 
permanent establishment as the great national industry as 
now known and recognised. 


In the building of the industry this County has done its 
full share and it still plays its part worthily. Commencing 
in Otago and spreading first to Southland, dairying found 
favour in Canterbury when in 1883 a group of land-holders 
and businessmen in the Temuka district were hard at work 
on the establishment of a cheese factory to serve the 
Temuka, Milford, Orari and Winchester territory. 
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TEMUKA 


The venture was enthusiastically welcomed and received 
strong financial support. The company, called the “Temuka 
Cheese and Butter Coy.’, was formed on a share-holding 
basis, the first chairman of directors being Mr. J. Austin with 
Mr. J. Ashwell as secretary. Prominent in its establishment 
were Messrs. Paterson, Guild, Hayhurst and Brown. 

A site was chosen on a block of 20 acres on the Orton 
Road, later named and now known as Factory Road, about 
a mile from Temuka boundary on the bank of a spring-fed 
creek which provided a permanent supply of water. 

With ample finance on hand, a larger up-to-date structure 
was designed, patterned on lines adopted in Edendale, 
Southland. The plan was approved by the shareholders 
and Mr. G. Thompson, a builder of Temuka, who previously 
had built the Edendale factory and another in Otago, took 
a prominent part in the design. 

A two-storeyed building in brick was erected with a total 
floor space of some 8,000 square feet. On the ground floor 
were the receiving stage, making, press, curing, packing, 
boiler room, office and a cellar for the storage of factory 
requisites. 

On the upper storey was situated a suite of rooms for 
the manager's use and at the rear a large maturing room, 
access from the ground floor being by a wide staircase and 
incorporated with it was a vertical lift for trade access 
between the two floors. 

The boiler chimney stack, an imposing high structure 
of brick, was a prominent landmark for over 50 years. 
Mariners, sailing round the coast, used it as a mark and it 
thus gained prominence beyond the district. 

The company commenced operation in January, 1884. 
The opening was celebrated with due acclaim, prominent 
officers in the dairy world attending. 

Mr. S. Bowman was appointed manager and remained 
in the service of the company until it ceased operation in 
1904. Mr. Bowman was an expert cheese-maker, winning 
many prizes with his exhibits at shows in different parts of 
New Zealand and indeed brought laurels to the district by 
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gaining high honours on at least two occasions at the 
‘London Dairy Shows’. He trained many young men in the 
art of cheese-making, among them his own sons, and a 
daughter, Mrs. G. Thompson, now living in Temuka, was his 
first ‘assistant’ for several years. She was the first woman 
to qualify as a practical cheese-maker in New Zealand. The 
company carried on for over 20 years until price changes in 
farm products made milk production unprofitable and, 
owing to diminishing supply, it was closed down and sold 
to Mr. J. Brown. 

During the company’s career a system of mass production 
of pork and bacon was inaugurated, a rear portion of the 
land being used as a piggery. The whey was pumped across 
from the factory into feeding tanks. 

A contract for the sale of the whey was entered into with 
Mr. H. Lee and conducted by him for some years. In 1905 
the South Canterbury Dairy Company of Timaru purchased 
the factory, operating it as a cheese unit with Mr. C. 
McDonald as factory manager until their demise in 1910. 
From then onwards the building entered upon a chequered 
career. Ceasing operations for a time, the buildings and 
plants were sold to Mackrell and Co. and run by that 
company on a ‘proprietary basis’ until purchased by 
Kennedy and Co. in 1918 who added a butter-making plant 
and initiated farm cream collection. 

At that time a growing demand from overseas for 
supplies of butter and cheese at improved prices created the 
desire to own and operate a concern on co-operative lines, 
and in 1917 the Temuka Co-operative Dairy Company 
was formed. 

The old existing building and plant were purchased, 
enlarged and brought up to date for large-scale operation 
by the new company. 

Cream collection by lorry, serving the outlying districts, 
was introduced. The output in the peak year reached 400 
tons cheese and 300 tons butter. In 1930 an amalgamation 
with the Waimate Dairy Company was instituted, but 
apparently did not prove successful and in 1935 the company 
wound up, the building being sold and demolished, and 
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thus ended the history of the pioneer dairy building of 
the district. 

It is not within the scope of these notes to relate the 
many anecdotes pertaining in its business career, but it is 
fitting to place on record the many occasions the upper 
floor, gaily bedecked as a ballroom, was the scene of gaiety 
where the young and not-so-young cast aside their cares 
in song and dance to the strains of the accordion, violin 
and pipes. 

Export prices for cheese in later years gave an impetus 
to cheese production and in 1919 a co-operative company 
began operation in Orari and in the following year the 
Milford company in that area, and finally in 1934 the 
Cloverlea company serving the remainder of the dairy lands 
of the district. To-day dairy farming is a permanent feature 
of this area. 

Under able guidance the industry has kept abreast of 
the times with pasture management, herd testing, veterinary 
services’ associations and other aids and now holds an 
unchallengeable, prosperous position in the welfare of the 
district. 

The combined output of cheese is in excess of 1,300 
tons, besides supplying large quantities of town-supply milk, 
and cream for butter-making in Timaru. 

GERALDINE 

As in the Temuka district, so at Geraldine a group of 
farmers decided to launch out and build a dairy factory on a 
co-operative basis. A site was chosen at Pleasant Valley 
and the building — still in use — is of stone quarried on the 
property at present occupied by Mr. G. C. Hill. 


The company operated under the imposing name of 
‘Geraldine Cheese, Butter and Bacon Factory ’. 

The plant used was of Canadian origin, taken from an 
earlier design — also built of stone — on the property of the 
late Mr. J. Grigg, Longbeach, and at the time was considered 
to be the most up-to-date in the South Island. 

Incorporated in the memoranda of association was 
provision for a training school on animal and dairy 


husbandry. 
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The first manager was Mr. A. Twigg, an expert of some 
note who had just arrived from England. 

After an auspicious debut, for a few seasons the company 
carried on successfully but later, for various reasons, interest 
waned and ultimately operations on a co-operative basis 
were abandoned. 

The present method of payment was then unknown and 
a price-per-gallon system was used, twopence per gallon 
being a general average price. 

Dairy farming in the County as a means of a livelihood 
then remained in stagnation until some 20 years later when 
in 1904 a revival took place. 

A large South Canterbury project, again working on 
co-operative lines, was initiated, mainly on butter manu- 
facturing, and embraced all the dairying districts of the 
province. A butter-making factory was erected in Timaru 
and creameries (skimming stations) were built in the 
outlying district. 

Among these were one at Woodbury, one at Raukapuka, 
and another at Clandeboye. 

This company purchased the existing cheese factory at 
Pleasant Valley and in 1906 commenced operations with 
Mr. J. M. Craig as factory manager. 

The name of the company was ‘The South Canterbury 
Co-op. Dairy Company’ and its registered trade mark, 
Filbert ‘Sweet as a Nut’. 

It is interesting to note in passing that, at this time, 
under the creamery system New Zealand’s product attained 
world-wide renown as the finest butter on the world’s 
markets. | 

This company, too, had a chequered career, and in 1909 
went into voluntary liquidation. The creamery at Woodbury 
was taken over by the manager and run on a ‘ proprietary’ 
basis for a further 10 years. The Clandeboye creamery was 
taken over and operated on the same basis by Mr. A. 
McDonald. 

A little later the local Members of Parliament were 
instrumental in persuading the Government to open up 
the Clandeboye No. 1 Settlement, and afterwards No. 2 
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Settlement, and these were subdivided into some 20 farms. 
As a result of this action and the consequent influx of 
settlers, the prospects for dairying in this district looked 
much brighter and early in July, 1910, a meeting was held 
in the local schoolroom and it was resolved to float a 
company to purchase the creamery and convert it into a 
butter factory. 

Events followed each other in quick succession, for on 
July 18, at a subsequent meeting, the chairman of the 
committee appointed to negotiate with the proprietor 
announced that arrangements satisfactory to both parties 
had been entered into. 


CLANDEBOYE 


The Clandeboye Co-operative Dairy Company was now 
an accomplished fact, the first chairman of directors being 
Mr. J. J. Nolan. Mr. A. G. Ross was manager for a short 
period, followed by Mr. J. M. Craig who remained with the 
company as general manager until his retirement in 1919. 


The present chairman of directors is Mr. T. H. Symes 
with Mr. E. F. Oliver as manager. 


The proposed butter factory did not materialise and the 
plant continued to be used as a skimming station with Mr. 
W. F. Kennedy as manager. The cream was sold to a 
proprietary Timaru company until February, 1911, when 
that company became unable to meet its payments. 
Arrangements were then made to sell to the Ashburton Dairy | 
Company and this continued until 1914. As a result of the 
advance in cheese prices, giving the manufacturer of cheese 
a distinct advantage over butter, a series of meetings 
commencing in 1913 ultimately unanimously decided to 
proceed with the erection of a cheese factory. This factory 
was Officially opened on October 29, 1914. 


There was still a good deal of uncertainty in the industry 
and price fluctuations between butter and cheese were a 
little unsettling to directorates. 

The supply had increased from some 123,000 Ib. of 
butterfat in 1914 to approximately 230,000 in 1919 and in 
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that year better provision for handling this supply had to be 
made in both buildings and plant. 


In 1922 prices of butter made that commodity the more 
remunerative and butter-manufacturing plant was installed. 
No cheese was made during the 1922-23 season, butter alone 
being manufactured. 


Next season cheese prices recovered to some extent and 
both units were operated. It was at this time that the 
company commenced the collection of home-separated 
cream. 


The dual plant was operated until 1927 when an 
arrangement was entered into with the Tai Tapu Co- 
operative Dairy Company to handle the butter production 
and this arrangement continued until 1936 when the zoning 
of territories for cream collection took place and this County 
was placed in the area to be collected by the Ashburton 
Co-operative Dairy Company, from that time on to be called 
the Midland Co-operative Dairy Company. The Midland 
company is still operating in the collection of cream. The 
output of cheese from the Clandeboye factory for the 
1949-50 season was some 240 tons. With conditions 
promising more stability in the industry as far as price was 
concerned —a promise not wholly fulfilled — other cheese 
factories sprang up in close succession, and all have operated 
successfully over the years. The going from now on was 
much more smooth than formerly although at the time prices 
fluctuated to a rather alarming extent. 


ORARI 


The Orari Co-operative Dairy Company was registered 
on May 27, 1919, and the factory was officially opened on 
December 28, 1919. 

The first chairman of directors was Mr. G. Brown. The 
present chairman of directors is Mr. A. D. Muff. The first 
manager was Mr. H. Maxwell. The present manager is 
Mr. I. A. Stewart. 

As an indication that the rural outlook as far as costs 
are concerned has not varied over the years, an extract is 
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taken from the director's report to the first annual general 
meeting of the company :— 

‘While prices for all factory requirements are still 
high, and in some cases still soaring, the prospect of 
good prices for the coming season’s output are excellent.’ 
The report continues :— 

‘A new residence costing £700 has been built for 
the manager.’ 

In its first full year of operations, 1920-21, the output 
was some 123 tons ; the 1949-50 output of the company was 
approximately 251 tons. 


MILFORD 


The Milford Co-operative Dairy Company was registered 
on March 9, 1920. 

The first chairman of directors was Mr. A. R. Guild. 
The present chairman of directors is Mr. E. R. Comer. 
The first manager was Mr. R. Lyall. The present manager 
is Mr. A. L. Johnston. 

The output for the first season, 1920-21, was 174 tons ; 
the output for the season 1949-50 was some 823 tons. 


CLOVERLEA 


The Cloverlea Co-operative Dairy Company was regis- 
tered on September 17, 1934. 

The first chairman of directors was Mr. A. Johnson. 

The present chairman of directors is Mr. A. Johnson. 

The first manager was Mr. Geo. Johnston. 

The present manager is Mr. G. E. Maxwell. 

The output of this factory in its first full season, 1935-86, 
was approximately 145 tons; the output for 1949-50 season 
was some 800 tons. 


GERALDINE 


The Geraldine Cheese Factory commenced on its present 
basis in 1909. 

The first chairman was Mr. Malcolm Campbell. 

The present chairman is Mr. B. J. LaFrantz. 
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The first manager was Mr. J. M. Craig. 

The present manager is Mr. H. McCaughan. 

The output of this factory in its first full season was 45/50 
tons. 

The output for the 1949-50 season was 58 tons. 

Although over the years price fluctuations have been 
frequent and the degree alarming, these companies have 
shown great faith in the future of the industry and their 
efforts to maintain the co-operative system have been well 
rewarded. The amount of pay-out from time to time is 
quoted as evidence of the difficulties that had to be faced. 


Approximately :— 

Season Pay-out Season Pay-out Season Pay-out 
1920-21 2/8 1928-29 1/9 1939-40 1/7 
1921-22 1/1lz 1930-31  Ikd. 1945-46 2/- 
1922-23 1/7 1931-82 1/- 1947-48 2/4 
1926-27 1/8 1933-84 10d. 1948-49 / 52 


1949-50 = 2/8 


Notwithstanding these sharp variations and the changes 
that have taken place within the industry it has overcome 
and survived its developmental difficulties and to-day in 
addition to those — actually not large in number — who 
supply the cheese factories referred to, there is a much 
larger number supplying butterfat under the ‘home 
separator and “farm collection’ system, others milking for 
town supply. 

In all, the industry is a prosperous one under present 
conditions. 

Throughout the County can be seen many flourishing 
dairy homesteads with up-to-date dairy buildings and 
equipment, beautiful dairy herds depasturing on excellent 
pastures, evidence of the adoption of the latest technical 
and scientific advances made in dairy husbandry. 

A farm dairy instructor was appointed to the district in 
1923 and a bobby-calf pool was introduced in 1929. A local 
group herd-testing committee was formed in 1932 and a 
herd improvement association in 1938. 

A review of the progress that was made in overcoming 
almost insurmountable difficulties indicates that the success 
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of their efforts still stands as a tribute to the pioneers of the 
industry, those men of faith and vision who by industry and 
perserverance so planted and watered that it is now possible 
for the present generation to reap the harvest. 


It speaks volumes, too, for a co-operative system of the 
processing and disposal of creamery produce —a system 
owned, controlled and operated by producers in their 
own interests—a system that could well be copied by 
other sections of the farming community with benefit to 
themselves and to the section of primary production they 
represent. 


SOUTH CANTERBURY CHEESE COMPETITION 


This competition is open to all cheese factories which 
operate in the territory lying between the Waitaki and the 
Rangitata Rivers. It is of special interest to this County 
because all the factories are situated within its bounds, there 
being no cheese factories in any other area in South 
Canterbury. 

On September 18, 1934, the Provincial Secretary of the 
New Zealand Farmers’ Union wrote to the Timaru Harbour 
Board suggesting the inauguration of a Cheese Cup 
Competition similar to that commenced by the Lyttelton 
Harbour Board in 1930. The board agreed to the suggestion 
of the Farmers’ Union and decided to donate a cup for 
competition between cheese-producing dairy factories 
operating between the Waitaki and Rangitata Rivers, for 
the highest grade quality of cheese exported from the Port 
of Timaru during the season from October 1 to April 30, 
the grading figure to be supplied by the Government Dairy 
Produce Grader. The cup will be held for 12 months by 
the factory with the highest grade quality of cheese exported 
and the manager of the successful factory will be given a 
miniature cup each year. 

On May 20, 1985, the Milford Dairy Co. Ltd. wrote 
offering to the board a handsome silver cup. This cup, 
donated by Henry A. Lane and Co. Ltd., of Tooley Street, 
London, to Milford Dairy Co. Ltd. for a purpose which is 
now non-existent, the donors offered to allow the cup to 
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be dealt with in any way the company thought fit, the 
conditions laid down with the offer being that the cup be 
adequately covered by insurance, that a miniature be given 
to the successful factory manager each year, and that should 
at any time the competition be dispensed with the cup 
should be returned to this company. 

The board accepted the kind offer of the Milford Dairy 
Co. Ltd. 


RESULTS 
Season Grading 

1934/35 (first year) Milford Dairy Co. Ltd. 92.838 

Mr. Lyall, factory manager, at the presentation 
ceremony, suggested the board should stipulate what per- 
centages of the output should be exported through the port 
and suggested 85% to 90%. 

The board agreed to stipulate for future competitions 
that dairy companies which may export 70% of their total 
manufacture in the year concerned shall be eligible to 
compete for the Henry A. Lane Challenge Cup. 


Season Grading 
1935/86 Cloverlea Dairy Co. Ltd. 93.022 
1936/37 Clandeboye Dairy Co. Ltd. 92.390 
1937/88 Orari Dairy Co. Ltd. 92.798 
1938/39 Orari Dairy Co. Ltd. 92.744 
1939/40 Orari Dairy Co. Ltd. 93.183 
1940/41 No cheese exported from Timaru. 

1941/42 Orari Dairy Co. Ltd. 93.178 
1942/48 Orari Dairy Co. Ltd. 93.356 
1943/44 Orari Dairy Co. Ltd. 93.350 
1944/45 Orari Dairy Co. Ltd. 92.737 
1945/46 Orari Dairy Co. Ltd. 92.933 
1946/47 Clandeboye Dairy Co. Ltd. 92.669 
1947/48 Clandeboye Dairy Co. Ltd. 92.307 
1948/49 Orari Dairy Co. Ltd. 92.503 
1949/50 Clandeboye Dairy Co. Ltd. 92.776 


1950/51 Clandeboye Dairy Co. Ltd. (being checked) 
1951/52 Clandeboye Dairy Co. Ltd. 92.724 
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AROWHENUA MAORI PA 
(Originally Horowhenua) 


Tue pA, which covers an area of 50 acres, is situated between 
the Opihi and Temuka Rivers about a mile from Temuka, 
formerly known as Teumukaha (Hot Oven). In the early 
days of 1850-60 the elders then living at the pa were the 
Te Maiharoas, Kaahus, Tarawhatas, Tiratahis, Rehus, 
Taipanas and others and although many of their descendants 
have drifted away to other parts of both Islands, some are 
still living at Arowhenua. 

The oldest public building erected in the pa was the 
mission church (Holy Trinity). This was built in 1866 and 
was opened by the Rev. J. Stack on August 26 of the same 
year. A new church situated at the southern entrance to 
the pa was built later. The foundation stone was laid by the 
Bishop of Aotearoa, Bishop F. A. Bennett, on November 1, 
1931, and the consecration took place on March 5, 1932, 
and was conducted by Archbishop West-Watson assisted by 
Bishop Bennett, the Vicar (Rev. G. Nelham Watson) and 
other members of the clergy. The church, a most attractive 
building, was constructed by Mr. H. Andrews of Temuka. 


A meeting-house, built in the early days and measuring 
60 ft. x 20ft. with gable roof of Maori design, an earthen 
floor, walls and roof thatched with reeds and rushes, was 
destroyed by fire in 1902. This was a disastrous misfortune 
as the building was frequently used for meetings, huis, 
tangis, the reception of visiting tribes and many other 
purposes. The Maoris, however, set to work to raise funds 
for the erection of another building but not until 1905 were 
their hopes realised when a new modern hall measuring 
80 ft. x 24ft. was completed, the builder being Mr. J. 
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McKinnon of Temuka. Visitors representing many tribes 
from both Islands were present at the opening ceremony 
which was performed by the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Ward. 

For many years there was no school at the pa, so many 
of the Maori children attended the Temuka Public School 
till the 1890's when it was considered necessary to have their 
own school. A Maori school was eventually built in 1896. 
To the best of the writer’s knowledge this is the only Maori 
school in the South Island. Over the years the number of 
children increased to such an extent that the school was too 
small to accommodate them, and consequently a new school 
was built and also a headmaster’s residence. This school 
was completed in November, 1950, and was opened by the 
Minister of Maori Affairs, the Hon. E. B. Corbett, on June 
8, 1951. 

A memorial arch, situated at the northern entrance to 
the pa, built of Oamaru stone by the followers of the Ratana 
movement, has the Roll of Honour, 1914-18 War, inscribed 
on it. The foundation stone was laid by Mr. E. T. Tirikatene, 
Member for Southern Maori Electorate, on November 9, 
1934, and the ceremony of consecration was performed by 
Mr. T: W. Ratana, leader of the Ratana movement. 

Arowhenua’s latest acquisition is a water supply scheme. 
Water for domestic and other purposes has until quite 
recently been obtained from tanks, half a dozen pumps, 
and from the Awarua Creek which flows through the 
north-western part of the pa. Efforts to obtain a permanent 
water supply were unsuccessful until the Health Depart- 
ment made an offer to provide half the cost (£4,800) of 
installing a permanent water supply scheme if Arowhenua 
could guarantee the other half. Representations were made 
to the Ngaitahu Trust Board and a grant of £2,150 was 
made. The work was started early in 1952 and was 
completed in October of the same year. The turning-on 
ceremony was celebrated by a big dinner at the hall. The 
supply is obtained from a concrete reservoir with a capacity 
of 6,000 gallons, 30 feet above ground-level at the northern- 
most part of Hopkinson’s Road. The water is pumped into 
the reservoir by electric pump and is piped down to, and 
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across the main highway providing a plentiful supply of 
water to each house as well as to several water troughs. 

The drifting away of the young people to other parts 
has had a detrimental effect on the population which at 
present numbers about 180 including children. 

The Kaumatuas (elders) have all passed away and the 
majority of the population are young children. 

The Runanga (the equivalent of council) elects every 
three years an executive committee whose duty it is to attend 
to all business matters pertaining to the Runanga and are 
responsible for the upkeep and care of all public property. 
The Tribal Committee (Maori Social and Economic Act) 
also have important work to do, such as the general welfare 
of the people, health, sanitation, and to assist the Maori 
Welfare Officer when necessary. 

The Maori Women’s Welfare League, which has been 
in operation for only 12 months, is also rendering a 
wonderful service. Chief among their activities are an 
effort to revive the Maori arts and crafts, helping young 
mothers in the management of their children and homes, 
visiting the sick in their homes or in hospital and providing 
them with necessary comforts. 
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CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS 


THE PIONEERS in this sub-province were not behind those in 
other parts in recognising the value of religion and education. 


No sooner had they settled and established homes, 
however humble these were, than they provided for 
themselves places of worship and schools. 


Some of these were erected in areas now under the 
control of the Geraldine Borough Council and the Temuka 
Borough Council. Nevertheless, because those institutions 
preceded the institution of the boroughs by many years and 
still are largely supported and attended by County residents, 
any record which excluded them would not be complete. 


The earliest schools, opened in 1862, were church schools. 
It was not until a few years later that education districts 
were formed and Government aid and oversight were 
introduced. 


CHURCHES : ANGLICAN 


Bishop Harper conducted services at the station on his 
journeys south in 1857 and 1858, and Tripp and Acland held 
prayers at their homesteads. In 1860 the Rev. Fabian 
August Brown took up a farm in the bush at what is now the 
‘Tripp Settlement’ and for ten years conducted regular 
Sunday services in the whole district. Evidently ‘ Parson 
Brown“ was a man of great energy, and one would like to 
know more about him, for as ‘unofficial’ vicar, he was 
instrumental in building St. Mary’s Church, Geraldine, and 
St. Anne's, Pleasant Valley, in 1862, and St. Stephen's, Peel 
Forest, in 1868. At Mt. Peel in 1869 the Church of the Holy 
Innocents was built, the gift of J. B. A. Acland. (In the 
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little cemetery at Mt. Peel is the grave of Elizabeth S. 
Hawdon, who is said to have been the first child born in 
the Canterbury settlement.) St. Stephen’s, Peel Forest, was 
blown down in the late ’eighties and rebuilt. In 1870 the 
Rev. James Preston was appointed deacon in charge of 
Geraldine, Temuka and Fairlie, and the parochial district 
of Geraldine had its beginning. The present church in 
Geraldine was built in 1882, the old building being used as 
the Sunday school till 1906, when it was removed to Orari 
and opened as Holy Trinity Church. It was burnt down 
in 1925. 

St. Anne’s, Pleasant Valley, built of cob in 1862, and 
renovated by Mrs. Burdon in 1934, is the oldest church in 
South Canterbury and one of the oldest in the diocese. 


The Church of St. Thomas, Woodbury, is largely a 
memorial of the Tripp family. A wooden church was 
consecrated in 1879. In 1927, when it was proposed to 
rebuild in riverbed boulders, the massive Norman tower was 
given by the Tripp family in memory of Mr. and Mrs. C. G. 
Tripp, pioneers of the district. The nave was later given by 
the family as a memorial of Charles Howard and Eleanor 
Howard Tripp. The church was completed in 1938. 


St. Aidan’s, Kakahu, a beautiful little church nicely 
situated on the bank of the river, was erected in 1907. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


The first charge embraced the whole of South Canter- 
bury. The first minister was Rev. George Barclay who 
landed at Lyttelton on January 1, 1865. On March 8 of that 
year he was ordained in St. Paul's Church, Christchurch, 
over the South Canterbury charge. 

With headquarters in Timaru, he travelled and 
ministered to the spiritual needs of all the people in the 
area. It was not long until, as the population increased, 
the work was too much for one man. 

The people of Timaru complained that their minister was 
away too much. Likewise the out-stations complained that 
they did not see the minister often enough. Consequently 
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Temuka resolved to erect a church and call a minister. 
Previously services were held in a school-house or in 
private homes. 

So it was that in 1871 the first Temuka church was 
erected on a site at the corner of Wood Street and Railway 
Terrace. The congregation then called Mr. Barclay as their 
first minister. Here he had charge of Temuka and its 
out-stations. These included Geraldine and Pleasant Point. 
Mr. Barclay lived in a house near Geraldine for more than 
a year until a manse was ready for him. 

Again in a few years the work proved too much for him 
and in 1879 this charge was divided. 

Support and enthusiasm appeared adequate to justify 
three charges and it was resolved on May 1, 1879, that one 
be established at Temuka, one at Geraldine and one at 
Pleasant Point. 

The first minister in the new Temuka charge was Rev. 
D. Gordon who was inducted on January 8, 1880. 

Mr. Barclay remained as minister at Geraldine. 

The first Geraldine Church was opened in February, 
1878. This church was built at Geraldine Flat on a site at 
present occupied by Mrs. McColl. In 1887 the church was 
removed to the present site in Cox Street. 


The present — St. Andrew's Church —a very beautiful 
one, built of stones collected from the beds of local rivers, 
was dedicated on November 80, 1950. 


The first manse was erected in 1873 and was later 
removed to the present manse site. The present manse was 
built in 1916 at a cost of £1,080. 

The church at Woodbury was erected in 1887 and in 
1892 it was enlarged to twice its original size. The bells 
in both the Geraldine church and in that of Woodbury were 
donated by Mr. Barclay. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC : GERALDINE 


The Church of the Immaculate Conception opened on 
November 1, 1936. Built in brick with a concrete veneer, 
this church took the place of its predecessor opened in 1878. 
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A beautiful semi-Gothic building costing about £10,000, it 
was opened almost free of debt — a tribute to the generosity 
of the people of the County and to the zeal of the various 
parish priests. The church seats 800 people comfortably 
and is very beautifully decorated interiorly. The altar of 
Oamaru stone is a copy of the All Hallows College, Dublin, 
where so many priests working in New Zealand received 
their education. 


METHODIST 


South Canterbury Methodism began to make history in 
1865. It was in that year that Rev. J. B. Richardson was 
appointed first minister. As early as 1863 a number of local 
preachers and others were conducting services. In this 
connection the names of Mr. Job Brown of Temuka and 
Mr. S. Buxton of Rangitata Island are worthy to be placed 
on record. Mr. Richardson had just arrived from England 
and, assisted by a number of devoted local preachers, the 
movement made rapid development. 


The circuit extended from Geraldine to Waimate and one 
minister alone could not do all that was required, hence the 
contribution of service by the local people. The Primitive 
Methodists first held services in 1879, Geraldine and Temuka 
being organised as one charge. The Wesleyan Methodists 
and the Primitive Methodists became united in 1913. 


TEMUKA : ANGLICAN 


In 1844 Bishop Selwyn called at the Maori settlement at 
Arowhenua on his journey south and held a service, no doubt 
the first Anglican service in South Canterbury. In 1853 the 
Hornbrooks settled at Arowhenua, and in 1857 and 1859, 
when Bishop Harper visited South Canterbury, he conducted 
services at Hornbrook’s woolshed. J. W. Stack accompanied 
Bishop Harper in 1859 and later as Diocesan Missioner to the 
Maoris he visited the district several times, inducing the 
Maoris to build a church, which they did in 1866. This old 
church stood till 1931, when it was replaced by the new 
Maori church. The first services in Temuka itself were held 
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in private houses, and were under the direction of the vicar 
of Timaru who was responsible for the whole of South 
Canterbury until 1870. Lay readers took most of the services. 
The first church in Temuka was built and opened in August, 
1870, on the site of the present vicarage lawn. This church 
was burnt down in 1897 and the handsome new St. Peter's, 
of stone, was opened in 1899. In 1870 the Rev. James 
Preston was appointed mission deacon of Geraldine and 
Temuka. The parish of Temuka was constituted in 1878 
with the Rev. G. Fynes-Clinton as resident vicar. 


WINCHESTER 


The Church of St. John the Evangelist was consecrated 
on March 25, 1879. Prior to that there had been services 
in the school, which began in 1870. F. R. Inwood (later the 
Rev. F. R. Inwood) was appointed the first lay-reader in 
1874. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Reference has been made in the introduction to this 
section of the events which led up to the founding of the 
Temuka charge. The first church was opened on July 1, 
1871. Toward the end of the century this building proved 
to be too small to accommodate the rapidly-growing 
congregation and this, with the need for a Sunday school 
hall, made it necessary to purchase another site. The present 
site fronting on to Railway Terrace and extending from 
Dyson Street to Wilmhurst Road was purchased. Here 
another church was erected and this, the present building, 
was dedicated on January 17, 1901. 

This church is commonly known as ‘Trinity’ but that 
is an unofficial name which appears to have been adopted 
by use. There is no record of this church having been so 
dedicated. | 

The vacated building was moved to the same site and 
was used as a hall and Sunday school. In 1916 this building 
was removed, one portion going to Orari and another to 
Rangitata as places of worship there. The present substantial 
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brick building was then erected on the same site to serve 
as hall and Sunday school. 


This building was gifted to the church. It was erected 
by the widow and family of the late Mr. James Guild of 
‘ Trevenna ’, who was for many years an elder in the church 
at Temuka, as a memorial to him. This building embraces 
a large assembly hall and a smaller meeting room and twelve 
classrooms. Also included is a well-appointed kitchen. It 
cost £1,000. It was officially opened on December 8, 1916. 
As the church progressed even this building proved too small 
to accommodate the youth of the church and another brick 
building was erected. This contains an assembly hall and 
four classrooms and serves the needs of the Bible classes. 
It was opened on August 31, 1930. 


At Milford a Sunday school had been carried on for many 
years by Mr. Samuel McCully and later services also were 
held in the school there. 

The need for a suitable building became urgent and a 
section was donated by Mrs. J. T. M. Hayhurst. A large 
building was then purchased in Temuka and moved to its 
present position. Mr. McCully contributed most generously 
to this project and after his passing a memorial pulpit was 
erected by the parishioners in that district. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC : ST. JOSEPHS, TEMUKA 


In 1869 Father Chataigner took up residence in Timaru. 
From there this pioneer priest attended to all South 
Canterbury as it developed. He built a church west of 
Wilkin Street and once a month he, or an assistant, came to 
Temuka to officiate at Holy Mass. In 1876 the parish of 
Temuka was founded, with Father Fauvel as parish priest. 


At that time the parish included Geraldine but in 1884 
Father Keane took over this area. The first church at 
Temuka was a wooden building with a roof of shingles. 
It was designed to accommodate some 150 persons. The 
presbytery was a long wooden building alongside and 
parallel to Denmark Street. Soon afterwards the land where 
the Convent now stands was purchased, and later two other 
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sections —one with a house—were added and a gully 
section was donated by Mr. Hayhurst. Much later there 
was purchased from Colonel Hayhurst the final section which 
completes the present school area. On full payment being 
made the Colonel handed back fifty pounds to go to the 
building fund. When the new church was built the wooden 
church was enlarged and served as a school from 1883 until 
1914 when the present gift school was erected. 

In 1882 a four-roomed presbytery in stone was built. 
It is the first floor of the present presbytery. The first 
presbytery then became a convent. 

The foundation stone of the present church was laid on 
November 16, 1879. The building was completed in 1881 
and officially opened on April 16, 1882. It is constructed of 
limestone blocks. These were hewn at Upper Waitohi 
on the property of Mr. Henry Collett of Opihi who gave 
the stone gratis. Parishioners carted this stone a distance 
of fourteen miles with their horses and drays as their 
contribution to the cost of the structure. The building will 
seat 600 people and its spire rises to a height of 120 feet. 

The set of bells was cast in New York in 1881, and the 
four-sided clock was built in London. The clock was erected 
by public subscription and serves as a town clock. The 
Temuka Borough Council contributes to the cost of its 
maintenance. 


SALVATION ARMY 


The Salvation Army commenced its work in Temuka 68 
years ago. The first meetings were held on June 15, 1884. 
This was only one year after the Army had begun its work 
in New Zealand. It began at Dunedin on April 1, 1883. 
As the twenty-third corps to be formed in New Zealand, 
Temuka was presented with its first colours in August, 1884, 
by Major Pollard to Captain Lewis Rattray. 

The first meetings were held in the Volunteer Hall and 
when the colours were presented there were already some 
30 soldiers enrolled, proof that the Army operations were 
meeting with good success. It was in the year of 1890-91 
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that the first band was formed. Outposts were also worked 
at Geraldine, Pleasant Point, Waitohi and Hilton. Opposition 
was rife in those days, and those who ventured to take part 
in street meetings often had to contend with rotten eggs 
and other refuse thrown by the rough elements. Indoors 
meetings were often disturbed by those who came for mere 
entertainment. 


About 1885 two lassie officers were charged in the 
Magistrate's Court with obstructing the traffic. It seems 
that they were charged because an accident involving two 
buggies had happened near their street meeting, and they 
were supposed to have caused the confusion that followed 
in King Street. 

The Army held their meetings in several buildings in the 
early years but on August 2, 1917, both the Senior Hall and 
the Junior Hall were opened by Commissioner Henry C. 
Hodder. These buildings, standing as they do on the comer 
of Wood Street and King Street, still serve the Army well. 


The Bramwell Booth Boys’ Home was opened on July 16, 
1916, by Commissioner Hodder, and Adjutant Cresswell was 
appointed first manager. The property, which was purchased 
from Major Hayhurst, had been known as Green Hayes. 
Since its opening more than 500 boys have been cared for 
at Temuka by the devoted group of officers who have had 
their reward in the deeds of the boys who have gone into 
all walks of life. Amongst that group are two who are 
doctors. 

There have been several legacies given to the home, all 
of which have been of great assistance to the performing of 
the good work. 


ORARI PRESBYTERIAN 


This charge was founded first as a home mission 
station in 1914. Previously it had been out-stations of two 
neighbouring charges — Temuka and Geraldine. The first 
church was a portion of the old Sunday school building 
moved from Temuka. Originally it was a part of the first 
Temuka church. 
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It was re-erected at Orari in 1916 and was dismantled 
in 1946. The present hall in which services are held was 
opened on October 24, 1946. 


CLANDEBOYE 


The church at Clandeboye was opened on January 6, 
1916, and is still in regular use. At Rangitata the first church 
— like that of Orari — was a portion of the Temuka building. 

After re-erection on its new site it was opened on 
December 31, 1916. The present building was opened on 
December 2, 1989. 


ARUNDEL 


At Arundel the work commenced in a humble way. A 
Sunday school was founded and the roll had increased until 
in 1923 there were 50 scholars and the need for a building 
of their own was keenly felt. 


A portion of the proceeds from sales of work was set 
aside and placed in a building fund. This fund was 
commenced by the sale of beautiful shells which were sent 
by Rev. and Mrs. W. N. Milne from the New Hebrides. 


In 1924 the district was canvassed by Mrs. D. Ambler for 
subscriptions to the fund and two donors — Mrs. Margaret 
Wharton and Blair Brothers — each gave £100. On April 
23, 1927, the foundation stone was laid by Rev. R. M. 
Ryburn. The hall was erected in the course of a few months 
and on July 2 of the same year it was officially opened by the 
Moderator of the Timaru Presbytery (Rev. P. Gladstone 
Hughes). The building contains a large assembly hall and 
four classrooms. Regular services as well as Sunday school 
and Bible class have been held from that time. The 
building is also used by a sister church who by mutual 
arrangement grants the same privilege in the use of her 
building at Peel Forest. Regular services are held also at 
Rangitata Island, Orton and Winchester. 


METHODISM 
The Wesleyan Methodists commenced holding services 
in 1863. These were held in private homes, usually in the 
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home of Mr. Job Brown who later donated the section on 
which the present church stands. The first minister was 
Rev. G. Bond. The section on which the first church was 
built was given by Mr. Hewlings. 

The first church was opened on May 9, 1869, and was 
burnt down on August 19 of that year. A second church 
was erected on the same site and was opened, in record time, 
on December 26 of the same year. This building still stands 
and is used as a hall by the 1.0.0.F. 

The foundation stone of the third — the present church 
— was laid on October 18, 1888, and was opened in March, 
1889. 

Although the Wesleyan and the Primitive Methodists 
were united nationally in 1913, in Temuka they continued 
separately until 1920. At that time the two trusts agreed 
to discontinue the holding of services in the Primitive 
Methodist church in Denmark Street and held united 
services in the King Street church. Here they continued 
until the current year and a decision has recently been made 
to dispose of this property and to make the Denmark Street 
property the centre of activity. 

The Primitive Methodists first held services in a sod 
cottage. This was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Woodley and 
was situated in what is now Guise Street on the right bank 
of the creek. Later they were held in the Hall of the Sons 
and Daughters of Temperance in Wilkin Street. The first 
church was built in 1880 in Wilkin Street, a little north of 
the present Roman Catholic Presbytery. The next church 
was erected on a section in Denmark Street. The foundation 
stone was laid on June 23 and the church was opened in 
November, 1892. The old building was moved to the site 
of the new church on the following day and was used as a 
Sunday school. It was moved by means of a traction engine 
and Messrs. Fletcher, George Preddy and Calib Bateman 
carried out the work. 

The first minister was Rev. R. Hind but he was in charge 
for a short time only, after which the Temuka circuit was 
worked again from Geraldine. Rev. Sharpe of Geraldine 
conducted services also at Temuka, and it was a quite usual 
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occurrence for him to walk to Temuka to do so. The two 
circuits were permanently separated in 1905 when Rev. D. 
Campbell was appointed in charge of Temuka. The present 
Sunday school was erected in 1918 and was opened on July 
17 by Rev. T. A. Joughin, president of the Methodist 
Conference. During the course of a social evening which 
followed it was stated that the old building had been used, 
first as a church and then as a school, for almost 40 years. 


SCHOOLS 


THE FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL was erected at Geraldine in 1866, 
eighteen years before the town district was constituted. 
Then came the Temuka School in 1867, seventeen years 
before the constitution of the town district. 

The building of schools in smaller centres followed at 
close intervals. 


Opened Closed 


Peel Forest (previously Scotsburn) 1870 
Winchester (previously Waihi Crossing) 1870 
Milford 1872 
Woodbury 1872 
Hilton (previously Kakahu) 1874 
Pleasant Valley 1875 
Waitohi Flat (consolidated with Temuka) 1875 1931 
Rangitata Island 1878 
Orari 1879 
Orari Bridge 188] 
Gapes Valley 1881 1948 
Geraldine Flat 1881 1900 
Belfield 1884 


Kakahu Bush (consolidated with Pleasant Point) 1884 1938 
Upper Waitohi (consolidated with Pleasant Point) 1885 1942 


Rangitata Station 1886 
Rangitira Valley 1886 1916 
Arundel 1890 
Te Moana 1891 
Orton 1895 1987 
Tripp (known as Orari Gorge until 1933) 1895 


Clandeboye (building moved from Geraldine Flat) 1900 
Te Awa (building moved from Rangitira Valley) 1917 
Stew Point (household school at Peel Forest) 1928 1929 
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In the early days of settlement at Clandeboye the 
children assembled at what is now the school corner and 
were transported to Orari. When the school at Geraldine Flat 
was closed in 1900 both school and school-house were moved 
to Clandeboye. The settlers there contributed part of the 
cost of the buildings and their removal in the conviction that 
it would be greatly in the interests of their children to have 
a school in their own district. 


Clandeboye derives its name from an estate of that name 
at Bangor, near Belfast, in Northern Ireland. 

Fortunately very few County schools have been con- 
solidated in town schools. Consolidation was introduced 
in an attempt to overcome certain difficulties peculiar to 
country schools. 

Admittedly the difficulties of housing teachers or of 
arranging for them suitable accommodation in country 
districts has given those in authority much concern. There 
was, too, a good deal of pressure from town schools where 
these could improve in grade by an increased roll number 
as a result of consolidation. But, consolidation was not the 
correct solution to the problem. 

In a country where economic stability is dependent on 
the maintenance of an even balance of population between 
town and country, according to their respective needs the 
location of educational centres should be designed to 
maintain that balance. The danger of creating in the minds 
of country children a desire to return to town to accept 
positions when school days are over is one which 
accompanies consolidation and the risk of which is too great 
to be taken. 


WAIHI SCHOOL : WINCHESTER 


Waihi School, Winchester, a preparatory boarding school 
for boys aged from eight to fourteen years, was founded in 
1907 and opened in September of that year. The founder, 
J. R. Orford, was a graduate of King’s College, Cambridge, 
England, with first-class honours in classics and a triple Blue. 
A recently-instituted scholarship to King’s College open to 
students of the New Zealand University has been named in 
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his honour “The Orford Studentship’. He died in 1924, 
when the present headmaster, Mr. J. L. Stone-Wigg, took 
over the school. 

The buildings stand in fourteen acres of playing fields 
and gardens. There is accommodation for 50 boys drawn 
from all over the South Island, mainly from country, and 
in many cases isolated country districts. 

To date about 500 boys have attended the school. 
Twenty-five old boys gave their lives in the Second World 
War. Captain C. H. Upham, V.C. and Bar, is an old boy 
of the school. 


WATTS-LOWRY 


The Watts-Lowry Memorial School, aia is attached to 
the Bramwell Booth Boys’ Home and which accommodates 
80 boys, was opened in 1917. 


ALL HALLOWS SCHOOL: GERALDINE 


On the foundations of the old church there arose in 1945 
the Roman Catholic School, conducted by the Sisters of 
Mercy. This building, costing, fully furnished, £3,000, was 
also opened practically free of debt. Nowadays 75 Roman 
Catholic children receive their primary education within 
its walls. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT 


Untit 1860, practically all land in the County was held 
under pastoral lease ; a little was held freehold. After that 
date, land began to be subdivided in a small way and sales 
were made, the prices usually paid being from 10/- to £2 
per acre. 


In 1861 Rhodes Brothers subdivided an area of 25 acres 
at Georgetown and nine sections were disposed of during 
that year. These lay between the Opihi and the Temuka 
Rivers on the east side of where the railway line now runs. 
It was thought that this would be the beginnings of a 
township but this did not eventuate, the closer settlement 
preparatory to that, taking place on the northern side of the 
Temuka River and on the west side of the railway line. 
From this time forward, closer settlement took place, slowly 
at first, but progressively more rapid as time went on. 


EPWORTH 


Messrs. Rhodes Brothers made another subdivision 
available about the same time as the Georgetown area. This 
block lies on the south side of the Temuka River adjacent 
to the site of the Manse Bridge. One section was sold in 
1861 and ten others were disposed of soon afterwards. 


Many years later the Government invited applications 
for the selection of two lots on the li.p. tenure. This, 
too, is known as Epworth Settlement. One lot comprises 
approximately twelve acres and the other one approximately 
nine acres. These sections lie on the south side of the Raupo 
Creek immediately eastward of the Epworth Road. This 
block was opened for selection on November 27, 1895. 
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Many years later, Mr. J. Hayhurst, who held a large tract 
of country between Temuka Borough and the sea, laid out 
the settlement of Milford, leasing the land at first, but 
eventually disposing of it to the tenants. This land is of 
excellent quality, although some areas required a great deal 
of draining in preparation for production. It is admirably 
situated within a few miles of Temuka, and the Milford 
cheese factory is in a most central position, effectively 
serving the whole area. 
realistic way. 

One of the outstanding private subdivisions was that of 
Andrewville Township. This block was divided into some 
100 sections ranging in area from 1 rood to 8 acres. The 
area adjoins the northern boundary of the Borough of 
Temuka and is admirably suited for urban dwellings. The 
sections were offered for sale by public auction on behalf 
of the estate of the late Andrew Grant at Temuka on October 
24, 1907. 

In 1896 the Government, under new legislation which 
provided for closer settlement, came into the picture in a 
realistic way. 

The subdivision by the Government of blocks of land to 
provide small and average-sized farms as well as grazing 
runs has played no small part in the development of the 
County. In most cases these settlements have proved to be 
very successful, but in a few cases subdivision was overdone 
resulting in the holdings being too small to be economic. 

The overhead costs on small holdings vary little from 
those on areas somewhat larger as plant has to be provided 
and maintained even if it is not fully employed. This means 
that the cost per acre is out of proportion to the returns. 
The spiral of ever-increasing costs too, has a direct bearing 
on the economic aspect, because as costs rise and fall so the 
line of demarcation between the economic and uneconomic 
rises and falls. Holdings must be large enough to allow 
some margin of safety in prosperous times, otherwise in 
times not so prosperous costs absorb the total income and 
disaster follows. However, notwithstanding the failure of 
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settlers in a few cases the principle of subdivision of large 
holdings has proved to be sound and of distinct advantage 
to the settlers, the district, and to the community at large. 


ARUNDEL 


The land in this subdivision was open for application on 
June 9, 1892. It was designed to provide homestead sites 
for intending settlers. Holders of other land exceeding one 
acre in extent were not eligible as selectors. 


The settlement lies on the right bank of the Rangitata 
River near the end of the Upper Traffic Bridge. The term 
of lease was 80 years, renewable for further periods of 21 
years. There were fifteen sections, seven of these each 
containing 50 acres, the others being of smaller areas. The 
land varied from light stony ground to fair quality river flats, 
and the rents were from 1/5 to 8/- per acre per annum. 
Each settler was required to erect a dwelling and to be in 
residence on his holding within six months of possession 
being given. 


PAKIHI ESTATE 


This subdivision was made by the executors in the estate 
of the late Angus Macdonald and was part of the original 
Orari Run. At the time it was offered it was described as 
agricultural land. It lies on the south bank of the Rangitata 
River between the railway and the sea coast. The total area 
is 5,362 acres and this was subdivided into fifteen farms, 
ranging in area from 128 to 1,171 acres. These farms were 
offered for sale by public auction at Temuka on December 
14, 1898. 


A further subdivision of this estate took place in 1916 
when on February 22 eight farms were offered for sale by 
public auction. The total area on this occasion was 1,878 
acres subdivided into farms ranging from 90 to 487 acres. 


ORAKIPAOA SETTLEMENT 


Opened for selection on lease in perpetuity on June 22, 
1896, the Orakipaoa Settlement provides small farms for 27 
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people. It lies two miles south-east of Temuka on the north 
bank of the Temuka and Opihi Rivers at the point where 
these join. The land is flat, is some 50 feet above sea level 
and with the exception of a few acres of light land is of high 
quality. The quality and the situation of this area make it 
suitable for workers’ homes, for gardening or for general 
crops of any description. 

The units are from five to 58 acres, and the total area 
embraces 884 acres. With the exception of one block the 
rent of which is 14/6 per acre per annum rents vary from 
20/- to 26/- (this latter includes a two-roomed hut). The 
settlement is watered by the river and by the Orakipaoa 
Stream. The conditions of lease correspond with those 
common to all other li-p. holdings. 


WAIAPI AND RAKITAIRI 


It was in 1897 that two portions of the Arowhenua Estate 
were subdivided for closer settlement. This estate was well 
known for its English Leicester and Lincoln flocks. These 
two settlements, the Waiapi and the Rakitairi, were opened 
for selection on March 22 and were offered by ballot on 
the Li.p. tenure. 

Selectors could apply for any number of sections which 
together did not comprise more than 640 acres, or 320 acres 
for married women. No person was allowed to acquire or 
hold more than one section. No application was entertained 
from persons who held or had interest in other lands over 
1,000 acres in area including the land applied for. 

The Waiapi Settlement is situated on the north bank of 
the Opihi River some two to three miles from Temuka. 
The land is flat and is elevated about 100 feet above sea 
level. The area was watered by the Opihi River and also 
by intersecting creeks and races. 

The subdivision was arranged to suit all classes of people, 
and to satisfy the needs of those who were desirous of 
securing homes and settling upon the land. This settlement 
comprises an area of 1,124 acres 2 roods 36 perches and was 
offered in 15 sections ranging from 10 to 443 acres. The 
rents for these varied from 7/9 to 9/- per acre. 
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The Rakitairi Settlement comprises the downs portion of 
the estate. These are flat-topped and rolling, suitable for 
mixed farming. The land is intersected by gullies and 
natural watercourses. ‘The elevation of this settlement is 
from 300 to 750 feet above sea level. This subdivision was 
arranged to provide homes for small farmers and workers. 
The farms vary in area from 148 to 424 acres, with eight 
smaller sections near Hilton and two near the Gully Bush. 

In all there were 24 sections with a total area of 3,522 
acres 1 rood 34 perches. The rent for these ranged from 
1/6 to 9/- per acre, although in most cases it was between 
5/- and 6/6. On Section 20 there were 25 acres of native 
bush. It is commonly known by the local people as the 
Rangitira Bush, officially it is the Rakitairi. No provision 
was made in the terms of the lease for the preservation of 
this and there is now little or none of it left. 


Certain conditions were attached to the leases. As well 
as those common to all leases there were special clauses 
included to ensure that the objects of the subdivision for 
closer settlement were not defeated. 

Lessees were obliged to reside on their holdings within 
one year from the date of the lease and residence was to be 
continuous for ten years. 

They were under obligation also to put on the land 
substantial improvements, within one year from the date 
of the lease, to the value of 24% of the capital value of the 
land, within two years equal to another 24%, and afterwards, 
but within six years, to the value of a further 2%% of the 
capital value. In addition to these an undertaking had to 
be given to put on the land improvements of a permanent 
nature. These included clearing land, reclaiming swamp, 
cultivation, planting, fencing, protective works and provision 
of water supply. Within six years of the date of the lease 
these were to be of a value of £1 per acre on agricultural 
land and 10/- for every acre of mixed agricultural and 
pastoral land. 

The sections in each of these settlements were keenly 
sought after. A ballot for those sections where there was 
more than one applicant was held on March 31, 1897, at 
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the Land Office in Timaru. Possession of the holdings was 
given on May 1 of that year. 

Successful applicants proved the value of the subdivision 
and have been most successful. The offer of land such as 
these two settlements embrace had much to commend it. 
It is unfortunate that a similar tribute cannot be paid to the 
tenure under which it was offered. 


Reasonably long terms of lease are always desirable. 
They give the occupier a sense of security and encourage 
him to practise good husbandry in the knowledge that there 
is opportunity for him to benefit from that policy. Where 
a term is too short no one is prepared to put into the 
holding improvements — visible or invisible — that he has no 
reasonable expectation of recovering. On the contrary, 
uncertainty of tenure is one of the strongest of incentives to 
occupiers to ‘mine’ the land. On the other hand terms can 
be unduly long and a term of 999 years must be placed in 
that class. The future, of course, could not have been 
foreseen but it was reasonable to believe that during that 
period, conditions, circumstances, price levels and in turn 
net income might vary substantially. This they did, and all 
in favour of lessees to the disadvantage of the State — the 
community at large. Had provision been made for rents 
to be reviewed and adjusted periodically a figure more 
nearly conforming to the actual value would have been 
maintained. As it is, in a few years the rents have become 
entirely divorced from realities. An example — properties 
for which 1/- per acre per annum is paid are now valued up 
to £2/10/- per acre (U.V.). 

Moreover this tenure has permitted the lessee to dispose 
of his interest in his holding after his period of compulsory 
residence has expired. The increase in the net returns from 
sales of primary produce has brought a corresponding 
increase in the value of land. Over a comparatively short 
period this increase has been substantial and the amounts 
that have been paid for the goodwill of Lip. properties also 
have been substantial. 

During periods of depressed prices, and _ especially 
1929-32, some of those who had raised money on mortgage 
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to finance the undertaking became so involved in meeting 
demands for interest payments that they could not discharge 
their responsibilities to the owner of the land. 

Consequently, although even in times of depression the 
rent was but a nominal sum, the State lost heavily while 
individuals profited at its expense. 

Since this tragedy — for tragedy it is — was experienced 
within 50 years it is not unreasonable to expect that it may 
be repeated — perhaps many times—with more or less 
disastrous results in a period of 999 years. 

In justice to those who took up land at that time it must 
be said also that they, too, took a measure of risk. No one 
could forecast the future and prices could have moved in the 
opposite direction and placed them in serious difficulties. 
From that point of view, too, there is an excellent case for 
the more frequent review and adjustment. 


RAUTAWIRI SETTLEMENT 

This settlement was formerly known as Cliffs Farm, 
Winchester. It comprises of 122 acres 3 roods 7 perches of 
which 9 acres 3 roods are of riverbed. It is situated between 
the State highway and the Waihi River about one mile south 
of Winchester and two miles north of Temuka. The land is 
of rich alluvial soil some twelve inches deep and is well 
suited to agricultural and pastoral farming. It is capable of 
producing excellent crops of almost any description — cereal 
and roots—and stock do very well on this type of land. 
This area is subdivided into small farms and under intense 
cultivation is exceptionally high producing. Farms are 
supplied with permanent water from the Waihi River which 
flows along the boundary of every section. 

There are six sections ranging in area from 17 to 23 acres, 
and the annual rents vary from £1 to £1/6/- per acre. 
This settlement was opened for selection on the L.i.p. tenure 
on April 19, 1900. 


RAPUWAIL SETTLEMENT 

The Rapuwai Settlement is situated a little eastward from 
the Opuha River near its confluence with the Opihi River. 
The land lies at an elevation varying from 470 to 1,078 feet 
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above sea level. The land on the whole is good although 
it varies much in character, a portion being of limestone 
formation and some on a clay subsoil overlying rock. The 
total area is 2,245 acres 2 roods 11 perches of which 670 
acres at the time of subdivision were still in the native state 
— more or less covered with manuka and tussocks. The land 
is excellent sheep country and while some of the area is very 
steep the major portion of it is cultivable and will grow 
good sheep feed and, a lesser portion, cereal crops. 

The subdivision provided five farms ranging in area from 
265 to 630 acres with rents from 3/9 to 5/- per acre per 
annum. 


This settlement was opened for selection on December 
9, 1901. 


TRIPP SETTLEMENT 


Tripp Settlement extends in a north-easterly direction 
from the Orari River for a distance of about ten miles. The 
eastern portion is some thirteen miles from Orari railway 
station and about nine miles from Geraldine. It comprises 
nineteen agricultural allotments and five pastoral allotments. 

The former range in altitude from 730 feet to 1,000 feet 
above sea level. 

The agricultural sections are from practically level to 
undulating downs land and the soil varies in quality from 
good to light and stony. The area of agricultural land is 
small comparatively. The pastoral area is from undulating 
to steep and stony with sparse vegetation on the highest 
peaks and some shingle slides. 

This settlement was opened for selection on March 8, 
1910. It comprises 27 holdings, nineteen agricultural and 
eight pastoral allotments with a total area of 26,887 acres 
1 rood 33 perches. Holdings range from 83 acres, annual 
rent £24/6/- and £4/13/8 for 21 years’ interest and sinking 
fund on buildings, to 9,896 acres, rent £184/19/- and 
£12/2/8 interest and sinking fund. Conditions of lease 
include continuous residence on the land and no transfer 
allowable until five years’ residence and then only in special 
circumstances. 
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The settlement proved to be not entirely successful. 
Many of the sections were of insufficient area to be economic 
and later a good deal of amalgamation took place. 


FOUR PEAKS SETTLEMENT 


Lying between the Hae-Hae-Te-Moana and the Hare 
Rivers and extending back to the junction of Devil's Creek 
and Waitohi Creek, Four Peaks Settlement embraces an area 
of 12,692 acres and was opened for selection on renewable 
lease on April 25, 1912. A small portion of the area is flat, 
but the remainder is hilly — undulating to steep and broken. 
The land is of fair quality, light soil on clay subsoil, responds 
well to lime and super and is good sheep country. Its 
elevation is from 800 feet upwards, culmination in Mount 
Walker, 3,800 feet. 

There are eight holdings ranging in area from 730 acres 
(annual rent £135) to 3,283 acres (rent £225). 


The lease was for 33 years with a perpetual right of 
renewal for further successive terms of 33 years. Conditions 
of lease include continuous residence on the land and state 
that no transfer, except in extraordinary circumstances, will 
be permitted until after five years’ occupancy. 


Successful applicants have made a success of their 
venture and especially during recent years have done 
very well. 


WINCHESTER SETTLEMENT 


An area of 789 acres of first-class land, conveniently 
situated, forms this settlement. It was opened for selection 
on May 381, 1912, and was keenly sought after. It comprises 
rich, level agricultural land, free, open and _ highly 
productive. It lies on the north bank of the Hae-Hae-Te- 
Moana River, a short distance upstream from its confluence 
with the Waihi and is some three miles from Temuka and 
an even distance from Winchester. Its elevation is about 
140 feet above sea level. It is subdivided into ten sections 
in area ranging from 64 acres to 101 acres, the annual rents 
for these being £72 and £83/5/- respectively. The lease 
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is the usual 33 years with perpetual right of renewal and 
other conditions common to renewable leases. This area is 
ideal for small farms and the settlers have made an 
outstanding success of this settlement. 


JUNGLE SETTLEMENT 


Although smaller in area than most other settlements in 
the County, no other can claim to have been more successful. 
The land is silty loam, running out at one corner to a free 
soil on a sandy clay subsoil but still highly productive. 

The settlement lies immediately south of the Kakahu 
River and west of Sharpe’s Bridge. 

It was opened for selection by discharged servicemen on 
July 8, 1918. The land is used largely for dairying for which 
it is eminently suitable. 

The area is 128 acres 1 rood 34 perches and this is 
sufficient for two economic holdings. The areas of these are 
67 acres (rent 29/- per acre) and 61 acres (rent 29/6) 
per acre per annum. 


KAKAHU SETTLEMENT 


Like other settlements which were open for selection by 
discharged soldiers this area could have been purchased for 
cash or deferred payments or leased under the usual terms. 
The leases were for 33 years with the right of renewal for 
further successive terms of 33 years and with the right to 
acquire the freehold. One condition attached to the lease 
was compulsory continuous residence. 


This settlement was opened for selection on September 
19, 1980. 


WAITOHI HILLS 


An area of 12,774 acres known as Waitohi Hills was 
opened for selection under Li.p. on July 8, 1890. This is a 
range of low hills — foothill country — and includes rolling 
downs to some rather steep hills. It is excellent sheep 
country and although often topped with snow for short 
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periods in the winter time, is regarded as safe at all times. 
The settlement lies to the south-west of the Hae-Hae-Te- 
Moana River about twelve to fourteen miles from Geraldine 
and adjoins the Four Peaks Settlement. | 


It is subdivided into eight holdings — the smallest is of 
1,232 acres, the largest 1,973 acres, and the rents range from 
9.6d. to 1/- per acre per annum. 


CLANDEBOYE NO. l 


The No. 1 Settlement was opened for selection on May 
19, 1910. It is situated on the north bank of the Orari River 
from Rolleston’s Bridge almost to the sea coast and is within 
seven to eight miles of Temuka and one to two miles from 


the Clandeboye school, church, hall and dairy factory. 


It is excellent land, of very high productive capacity, 
and is eminently suited for dairying. It lies at an elevation 
of only a few feet above sea level, and is swampy. It requires 
to be adequately drained. Much of it had to be stumped 
before it could be cultivated, but once brought in it is 
capable of growing excellent crops of roots and hay. On the 
small dairy farms which the area provides these are required 
for winter feeding. Unfortunately portion of it is subject to 
flooding from the river and it is not an infrequent occurrence 
to have many acres under water. 


The area of the subdivision is 560 acres 1 rood 23 perches 
and there are ten holdings of from 29 to 95 acres. The rents 
vary from 20/- to 29/1.3 per acre per annum. 


CLANDEBOYE NO. 2 


This area of 406 acres was opened for selection on August 
28, 1910. It lies adjacent to No. 1 Settlement and extends 
northwards to the cheese factory. The land is not of as good 
quality as that in No. 1, being peat on shingle. It offered 
no permanent water supply and this has been provided by 
the settlers themselves. The subdivision provides six farms 
in area from 60 to 70 acres, with rents varying from 17/4 to 
24/6 per acre per annum. 
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BUXTON SETTLEMENT 


In 1911 an area of seven acres was acquired from Mr. 
G. B. Cartwright for the purpose of workers’ dwellings. 
A new road, Seddon Street, was formed and the balance of 
the area subdivided into 24 sections of 1 rood each. The 
survey was carried out by the Department of Lands and 
Survey although the administration was the responsibility 
of the Workers’ Dwelling Board. The board was constituted 
in 1910. The board erected the dwellings on the sections 
and called for applications. Applicants were able to acquire 
sections on the following tenures :— 
1. Direct Purchase. A deposit of £10 with the balance 
plus interest at 5% payable over 2% years. 
2. Renewable Lease for 21 Years. Deposit of four weeks’ 
rent in advance. 
8. A Weekly or Monthly Tenancy. Deposit of four 
weeks’ rent in advance. 
Upon completion of the purchase of the sections, the 
warrant titles were issued by the Department of Lands and 
Survey. 


WAITUI ESTATE 


This area of 542 acres was subdivided and offered for 
sale by public auction on December 4, 1912. It was offered 
on behalf of the estate of the late Angus Macdonald. This 
block is on the Geraldine Downs and is subdivided into 
fourteen farms in area from eight to 100 acres. 


GLADSTONE ESTATE 


An area of 618 acres situated on Muff’s Road, adjacent 
to Orari was offered for sale by public auction on May 16, 
1916. The land is highly productive, suitable for dairying 
and in an ideal position — practically adjoining the dairy 
factory. It was subdivided into fourteen farms of from 27 
to 78 acres. 


TREVENNA ESTATE 


The property of 1,578 acres, purchased at £2 per acre 
from the Crown in 1863 by William Gosling and named 
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‘ Triple Stream’, was a subdivision from the area including 
the 26,000 acres of leasehold country of Raukapuka Run No. 
43, taken up by George Duppa in 1854 and sold by him to 
Alfred Cox. William Gosling used “Triple Stream’ as a 
cattle property. At that time fat cattle were in keen demand 
and bringing high prices on the Otago goldfields where the 
gold-rush had commenced two years previously. 

On April 16, 1874, John Grigg of Longbeach leased the 
property from William Gosling for fourteen years at £900 
per year, with the right of purchase at £12 per acre, and 
he changed the name from ‘ Triple Stream’ to its Cornish 
equivalent ‘Trevenna’. John Grigg did not take a title, but 
in 1882 he joined with William Gosling in selling to James 
Guild who had just sold his Opuha property in the Rangiora 
area. “Trevenna’ was transferred to James Guild on June 
1, 1882, William Gosling receiving the sum of £19,059/18/- 
and John Grigg the amount of £8,566/18/8. At the time 
of the sale there were two mortgages on the property, one 
at i5% interest rate and one at 12%% but James Guild 
obtained mortgage money from Tasmania at 7% interest rate. 

The area of ‘ Trevenna’ was subsequently increased to a 
little over 2,000 acres by the purchase of two adjoining 
properties, one of which was a portion of the Riverslea 
state, acquired in 1892. When taken over by James Guild 
‘ Trevenna’ was an undrained property with the exception 
of some open ditches and in places carried a heavy amount 
of bush timber roots, but in subsequent years the whole area 
was gradually brought into full farm production, with all 
necessary improvements including a close tile drainage 
system throughout, necessitating the use of drain tiles in 
large quantities. Of these some were purchased, in the first 
instance only, from the Longbeach kiln. 

On the death of James Guild in 1914, ‘ Trevenna’ was 
divided between his three sons and in later years, 1919 to 
1939, with the pressure of closer settlement, more than 
two-thirds of the original area was sold when J. A. and 
A. R. Guild subdivided and sold their portions, mostly in 
dairy farms. The homestead portion of ‘Trevenna’ is 
retained and farmed by Mr. Malcolm Guild. 
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The following are the particulars of “Trevenna’ land 


subdivisions : 


In 1919 


A. R. Guild 


J. 
A. 
J. 


A. Guild 
R. Guild 
A. Guild 


sold 
sold 
sold 
sold 


3850 acres 
540 acres 
3868 acres 
180 acres 


in 5 farms 
in 7 farms 
in 8 farms 
in 1 farm 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


Ir IS NOT POSSIBLE to give a true record of the introduction 
to the County of electric power supply without at once 
recording the more complete history of activities which led 
up to the constitution of the South Canterbury Electric- 
power Board and its district. Hence the facts given here 
include events which took place in other territories but 
which had a direct bearing on the progress made in bringing 
to fruition proposals including that to supply electric power 
to the residents of the County. 


The first record of any move to bring public electric 
supply to Geraldine County is contained in the minutes of a 
meeting of the mayors of Timaru, Geraldine and Temuka 
Boroughs and the chairmen of Levels, Waimate, Geraldine 
and Mackenzie County Councils in Timaru on December 
15, 1920, when it was unanimously resolved at that meeting 
that the various territorial local authorities in South 
Canterbury be asked to form an electric-power board, to be 
called the South Canterbury Electric-power Board. The 
chairman of this meeting was the Mayor of Timaru, Mr. 
W. C. Raymond. 


This committee continued to function, the then Chair- 
man of the Geraldine County Council, Col. K. McKenzie, 
taking a leading part in the discussions. It was on his 
suggestion that the proposed power board comprise 12 
members — three of whom were to represent the combined 
districts of Geraldine County (principal district) and 
Temuka and Geraldine Boroughs. 


In May, 1921, Mr. F. J. Rolleston became Mayor of 
Timaru in place of Mr. W. C. Raymond, and from that time 
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onward a very interesting position arose in connection with 
the formation of the embryo power board. 

Already, in April and early May of 1921, a petition to 
the Governor-General praying for the proclamation of an 
electric-power board and electric-power district was being 
circulated in all the South Canterbury local authority 
districts including Geraldine County and Timaru Borough 
(as it then was) but it took a considerable time to get all 
the signatures required (at least one-quarter of the total 
ratepayers in each district) and it was not till about July 
of 1922 that the necessary signatures were forthcoming. 


During practically the whole of this period (May, 1921, 
till July, 1922) the Timaru Borough Council and the Timaru 
ratepayers were very divided on the question as to whether 
Timaru should come into the proposed power board, but 
nevertheless 840 ratepayers’ signatures were obtained in 
Timaru Borough, this being 25 more than the necessary 
815, being a quarter of the 3,260 ratepayers, and in due 
course on September 26, 1922, the petition with its 2,758 
signatures (including 840 from Timaru) was forwarded to 
the Governor-General. 


Apparently not everyone in Timaru Borough was satisfied 
with this arrangement, for during the period that the main 
petition and signatures were deposited at the office of the 
Timaru Borough Council, a movement was set on foot 
which had for its object the withdrawal of Timaru Borough 
from the electric-power district. With this object in view, 
a counter-petition was circulated in Timaru Borough, 
objecting to the inclusion of Timaru in the proposed power 
board, and 104 signatures were obtained to this petition. 
At the same time a further petition, signed by 42 ratepayers 
who had previously signed the original petition praying for 
the inclusion of Timaru Borough within the proposed new 
power board, was circulated. in which these 42 petitioners 
purported to withdraw their signature from the original 
petition, thus bringing the number of signatories down to 
798 which was 17 less than the requisite 815 signatures. 

These counter-petitions were forwarded to the authorities 
in Wellington by the Town Clerk of Timaru, almost 
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simultaneously with the original petition which was 
forwarded to Wellington by the secretary of the provisional 
committee. 

Crown Law Office, however, ruled that a signature to a 
petition such as this, once given, could not be withdrawn, 
and consequently the counter-petition withdrawing the 
signatures of the 42 ratepayers in Timaru was of no avail. 
Accordingly, on October 20, 1922, the Governor-General 
by proclamation constituted the South Canterbury Electric- 
power Board, with the greater part of Geraldine County 
within the new electric-power district. 

The newly-formed board met for the first time on 
January 23, 1923, the Geraldine representatives on the 
board at that meeting being Messrs. K. McKenzie, John 
Kennedy and Jesse South. 

Practically the whole of the first year was taken up with 
negotiations with Timaru Borough (which was and still is 
a constituent part of the South Canterbury Electric-power 
Board ) for the sale and purchase of its electrical undertaking 
to the power board, and finally on November 27, 1923, 
agreement on price was reached, the council agreeing to 
sell, and the power board to buy, the council’s electricity 
undertaking for £84,388/16/1, subject, necessarily, to the 
board obtaining the sanction of the ratepayers to the raising 
of the loan money necessary to enable the purchase to 
be made. 

With this in view the power board went to a poll of the 
ratepayers of the whole of its district for £475,000 for the 
purpose of buying out the electrical undertaking of Timaru 
Borough, and for reticulating the South Canterbury boroughs 
and counties. The poll was taken on F ebruary 28, 1924, the 
voting being: 1,504 for; 1,135 against ; majority for, 369. 
As, however, the three-fifths majority required was 529, the 
proposal was defeated, the adverse vote being mainly in 
Timaru Borough. 

The power board approached the borough council for 
an extension of its option to purchase the Council’s electrical 
undertaking, but this was not granted, and in this fashion 
it came about that Timaru City Council and the South 
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Canterbury Electric-power Board continued side by side 
in South Canterbury as two independent electrical supply 
authorities. 

While the defeat of the loan poll on February 28, 1924, 
had been a keen disappointment to the Board, it lost no 
time in taking other steps. 

A loan poll for £105,000 was taken on May 9, 1924, over 
the Geraldine County and Temuka and Geraldine Boroughs, 
and this was carried by a substantial majority, the voting 
being: 745 in favour; 253 against; majority in favour, 492 ; 
majority required, 200 (three-fifths majority necessary). 

Material was ordered and staff engaged, and in 
September, 1924, a start was made with actual line 
construction from Timaru to Temuka, and on Friday, March 
20, 1925, electric supply was switched on in Temuka for the 
first time. Two months later, on May 15, 1925, the electric 
power was switched on in Geraldine Borough and the work 
of reticulating in the County continued. Lines were extended 
to Woodbury, Four Peaks, Orari, Clandeboye, Milford. 
Speechley’s Bridge and Hilton. 

By March 31, 1952, the South Canterbury Electric-power 
District included 410.5 square miles of Geraldine County 
and there had been erected in the County 179.6 route miles 
of high-tension electric lines serving 1,448 consumers. Of 
these, 889 had electric ranges installed, 326 electric water- 
heating installations, and 196 milking-motor users were 
connected to the lines of the South Canterbury Electric- 
power Board. 

More than 50% of the area of the County is still 
unreticulated and there is a constant and urgent demand 
for power supply. 
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LINEN FLAX 


THE PROCESSING OF LINEN FLAX was commenced in 1942. 
A factory was established between Geraldine and Win- 
chester during World War II to provide requisites for the 
war effort. This industry was instituted by the Department 
of Industries and Commerce and much of the work of 
processing was comparatively new. 


A great deal of information, especially concerning the 
construction of machines for the pulling of the crop and to 
de-seed and process it had to be learned by trial and error. 
This was a tedious process and one that called for a great 
deal of tenacity and patience. By the time that the major 
problems had been levelled out the war had turned in our 
favour. 


This was not the first time that linen flax had been 
grown in the County. 


A factory situated on the Oxford Crossing road between 
the present State higway and the river had operated 53 years 
ago, but labour and other conditions have changed to such 
a degree during the interval that methods employed at that 
time could not be followed economically to-day. 


The present factory continued to operate under control 
of the department until 1948 when it was taken over by the 
Linen Flax Corporation of New Zealand and is still thus 
controlled. 


The factory was first managed by Mr. G. Cresswell who 
held that position until 1945. The present manager, Mr. 
L. C, Vicary, was appointed in 1946. 


During the war years the factory was extended to the 
utmost capacity of production and employed 90 people, a 
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good proportion of these being women who were anxious 
to assist in the war effort. 

Farmers in the district responded nobly to the appeal to 
grow the crop, to them entirely new, in order than an 
adequate supply of fibre so essential to maintain the sinews 
of war would be provided. A stated area was required each 
year and this was forthcoming. 

The crop proved to be reasonably remunerative, and 
could be followed by cereal or other crops in the ordinary 
rotation of agriculture. 

At that time the War Expenses Account was called upon 
to provide a good deal of financial assistance in establishing 
the industry. 

This was, of course, to be expected, but now the industry 
is being called upon to prove its own economics. When the 
war ended the area required to be grown was reduced 
as also was the personnel at the factory. Very careful 
investigation will have to be carried out and consequently 
some time will elapse before any decision is made. 

At present 43 people (88 men and 5 women) are 
employed. During the year just ended 1,500 tons of the 
crop were processed at the factory, the output from this 
being 93 tons of fibre, 73 tons of seed and 114 tons of 
linmeal (stock food). 
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NEW ZEALAND INSULATORS 


THE cLay described in a previous section was first used at 
Temuka for the making of drainpipes just prior to 1910. 
- About that date its use was extended to the manufacture 
of roof tiles and sewerage pipes. 


The cost of transport confined the market for these 
products to definite and narrow limits, and so it was that 
telegraph insulators were thought of, in the first place as an 
expedient, but later as an industry, and the clay from 
Kakahu made it possible for this to be established. 


But the road to success was not an easy one. There 
appeared to be more ups than downs. Many and varied 
difficulties arose from time to time and only by tenacity and 
resolution were these eventually overcome and the industry 
known as “Temuka Insulators’ firmly established. 

Owing to lack of qualified technical advice and to the 
very exacting requirements in the specifications set out in 
contracts to the New Zealand Government the first insulators 
made did not give complete satisfaction. It was several 
years before a sufficiently high and consistent standard 
was reached. 

About that time the attention of the industry was turned 
to the manufacture of pottery, but this effort was no more 
successful than others had been. 


In an attempt to overcome the technical difficulties 
which seemed to blast every effort that had been made to 
produce articles of high quality a chemist was engaged and 
a great deal of research was carried out. 


Experiments made by compounding with the clay from 
Kakahu clays from Nelson, the Cobb River Valley and 
Kaikoura in the hope of raising the standard of the finished 
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article proved to be at best a partial success. It was learned 
that clays in New Zealand were so different from those in 
England that a new formula had to be found. 

During the early days of World War II — until 1942 — 
the efforts of the industry were so dogged by indifferent 
success, or worse still, by failure, that every hope was 
shattered. 

In 1942 the directors of the company decided to close 
down, as failure had followed every attempt to manufacture 
a satisfactory article at an economic figure. 

However, a handful of experts had a continuing faith in 
the future of the industry, and this, coupled with their 
diligence and determination was instrumental in inducing 
the directorate to reverse the decision, and a further attempt 
was made, this time with progressive success. 

From that time the industry has never wavered and 
to-day, under the direction of Mr. T. N. Lovatt as manager, 
the factory is producing various types of insulators of the 
highest quality, all tested under extreme conditions, and is 
also turning out many kinds of pottery. 

During the latter part of World War II the company 
supplied all insulators to the Mediterranean, Palestine, Basra, 
Persia, and a quantity to Italy. India alone took nine 
millions. The forces were supplied with thousands of 
bottlenecks and all insulators required in the operation of 
radar and other scientific apparatus were developed and 
manufactured. 

Post-war production has been successful and is ex- 
panding. Insulators have been exported to England and 
these are proving of such high standard and so economical 
that they have no difficulty in meeting competition in both 
price and precision. 

In the manufacture of these, 40% of the clay used comes 
from Kakahu, and in the production of refractory blocks, 
fire bricks and kiln furniture for use in the factory 90% of 
clay used is Kakahu clay. 
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THE PRINCIPAL PEST in the area is the rabbit. This fellow 
was introduced in the ‘seventies, but it was not until. the 
early ‘eighties that he made his presence felt. , 


The Rabbit Nuisance Act of 1882 was to be brought into 
operation on October 1 of that year. This proposed action 
by the Government was strongly opposed and on April 28 
a public meeting was held at Geraldine when it was agreed 
to object to the bringing into force of the Act as rabbits had 
not creased over the previous 10 years —so it was said 
at the meeting. 


One ratepayer stated that he had liberated rabbits in a 
patch of bush on his own farm some. 18 years ago and two 
years later had stocked a 40-acre bush for a neighbour. 
He declared that rabbits were harmless if kept in check and 
that they provided good sport for the boys. 


A prominent runholder repeatedly advised landholders 
to attack the pest in earnest, but he was ridiculed. 


The Act provided for the destruction of all rabbits on 
private as well as Crown lands, and inspectors were to be 
appointed to enforce the terms . the Act. In 1886.the Act 
was amended to provide for the-creation of districts and the 
setting up of rabbit boards. These boards were given 


authority to strike a rate and the Government offered to 


subsidise the amount expended. | 


In 1890 the Act was still further strefipthoned ei more 
stern measures were to be taken. The action taken never 
had even the appearance of sternness and on June 15, 1895, 
a public meeting was held in Timaru when the following 
petition was signed, and forwarded to the Minister of Lands. 














“os. “We thecundersigned freeholders and leaseholders ‘of 

North and South ‘Canterbury strongly. urge the Govérn- 
_ ‘ment to accede 'to the request of the meeting called this: 

day to consider the urgent need of something being done 
at:once to:check. the: inroad.of rabbits: from the south: 
before we are all ruined.’ Sa 
 But:still the rabbit was: not taken seriously. Inspectors 
were appointed. Threats were made that penalties would 
be imposed’ but the rabbit kept on. The system as practised 
was an-outstanding failure. So ae ribet 2: oe 
In 1947 the Rabbit Destruction Council was constituted 
and in‘ the face of some opposition took steps to eradicate 
the pest.’ A new-policy known as. the ‘killer’ policy was 
adopted in place of the.“ inspectorial’ policy and this made 
for advancement. At time of. writing three boards, thé’ 
Opihi, Four Peaks and Rangitata Gorge, have been operating 
for several years with some measure of success. The fourth 
board, the Rangitata, has been formed this year. 

If the present policy is followed consistently there is 
reason to believe that the position will improve. Indeed, if 
everyone interested did his part faithfully, control if not 
extinction might eventually be gained. The rabbit is a 
persistent little chap and nothing less than dogged tenacity 
and determination can cope with this pest. 

Opossums, though not very plentiful, are thinly spread 
over most of the territory; in very few localities do they 
threaten to become a menace. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS 


If noxious weeds can be described as pests — they cer- 
tainly are —the County is not lacking in them. During 
recent years some of these, especially Californian thistle, 
common broom and gorse have gained a strong hold. It will 
take a great deal of effort and will be a costly business to 
remove them. The former thrives everywhere, the two 
latter especially on the clay downs of which there is a large 
area. Other weeds not yet so widespread are causing alarm 
and some hitherto practically unknown to this district have 
recently made their appearance. All attempts —if such 
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they can be called — at control made in the past have failed 
most miserably. Many acres of land have gone out of 
production, many weeds of a poisonous nature are spreading 
rapidly. The position, although not worse than elsewhere, 
is serious and the imposition of measures of control a matter 
of urgency. 

Good progress has been made in the sphere of research 
respecting sprays for the destruction of weeds and this 
advance gives some measure of hope. It will be a difficult 
matter to bring these weeds under control. It will not 
become any less difficult by being postponed. The Noxious 
Weeds Act of last year gives county councils authority to 
deal with this menace. It will take some courage to do that 
effectively but there is no authority so well equipped for 
the task as the local authority. 
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MILESTONES 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO we left a milestone — the first to 
be marked — behind us. May it never become moss-covered 
or obscured. Another milestone has now been passed. 
History has been made — complete only in being recorded. 
There is just cause to be proud of what has been done. 
Dare we hope that successive records will bear witness to 
achievement no less worthy than that recorded herein ? 

The efforts of those responsible for the breaking-in of 
virgin land —clearing, fencing, planting, draining, culti- 
vating, cropping, laying in pasture — and for the establishing 
of homes are worthy of the highest praise. 

The founding of industries and institutions — the pro- 
vision of churches, schools, libraries, halls, sports fields and 
swimming-baths to meet the all-embracing needs of our 
people in rural communities is equally praiseworthy. 


In the planning, designing and contruction of roads and 
bridges, using methods which to-day would be regarded 
as obsolete, it is difficult to comprehend the magnitude of 
the undertaking and to assess fully the nature and value of 
what has been accomplished. 

These have been made possible only by foresight, 
initiative and industry, supported at all times by an 
unswerving faith in the future of the County. 

Admittedly mistakes were made. These were inevitable. 
Let us not dwell upon them. Let us note them for one 
purpose only — to learn from them in the interests of the 
future. This is one of our responsibilities as citizens of to-day. 

It is but one of those responsibilities ; there are others. 
The fate of our children and, indeed, of generations yet 
unborn, is in our hands. Just as others have paved the way 
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for us, so we, in turn, pave the way for others. Joy or sorrow, 
prosperity or adversity, good or. ill will be theirs because of 
what we do or fail to do. Lifé-has been made easy, smooth 
and comfortable for us. We are in grave danger of being 
overwhelmed by complacency. May we then be spared the 
perils of love of ease and self-indulgence. These were not 
the attributes of our “pioneers. ° Progress does not follow 
the line of least resistance. 

The rights and privileges which we enjoy were bought 
at great price «and have been entrusted ‘to: our ¢are. They 
are not material only, they. are also spiritual: and cannot be 
valued in figures or terms: They are not'our own; we: but 
hold: themin trust for: future’ generations; ‘It will be to our 
shame .if, through lack of vision: or resolution, we fail to 
honour and. preserve them. “seo ee ee 
* Those. who have gone before gave of their best.. Would 
that we could be ‘actuated by the noble ideals and unselfish 
motives which. inspired them. pM re oo Pn eae Oe 
We press on; ere long another ‘milestone will greet 
those who pass. May it speak to them of wisdom, skill, 
honour, sincerity and of service freely given. } 

» Our gifts, our talents, our powers are not: our ‘own — 
they are held in trust for a brief span to be used to the 
glory of the Great Creator who made this County so rich 
a, place in which: to dwell. . =~ 20-350 W6 sts 

» To make this lovely County still more lovely, a richer 
and a happier dwelling-place is our duty to posterity. Let 
faith in them and in the future of this fair realm be our 
encouragement and our inspiration. We are confident that 
they will accept the responsibilities of local’ government, 
and that as successive milestones appear they will faithfully 
guard the welfare and guide the destinies of the County 
of Geraldine. a ro . 
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[continued from front cover 


the floods which have beset the County 
at intervals during its history. It is 
a story of disasters met and overcome 
by the indomitable spirit of the settlers 
of the County. The jubilee celebra- 
tions of 1952 have also been dealt 
with at length and in this chapter 
much of the history of the whole of 
the district has been told. 
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Daybreak in Geraldine County is a 
book about places and people who 
have made their mark in the local 
government history of this country. 
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